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NOT AT PALM BEACH 


UST as a barometer is an index of the weather, the ability 
Jo a municipality in the North Temperate Zone to master 
a snow storm and clear its streets is an index of the city 
administration. One afternoon when New York’s thorough- 
fares were at their worst, his honor, Mayor Hylan, was at- 
tending a victrola concert at Wanamaker’s department store. 


SNOW-BOUND 
H aces tie. fro wrote and the government chisled 


across the front of its Pennsylvania Terminal Post 

Office in New York, in letters stretching over a city 
block in length, these words: 

Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night halts these 

carriers from the swift completion of their appointed rounds. 
But a February blizzard came. For ten days New York was 
hobbled. And although the carriers waded through snow- 
drifts for long hours they were unable to deliver their mail 
on time. Moreover, the mayor stopped all trucking except 
that of food, fuel and newspapers. A heartless police drew 
a line between newspapers published daily and those pub- 
lished less often; and among others, the SuRVEY of last week 
and the week before lingered in the printer’s lap until the 
releasing thaw. Apparently New York, as a community, 
lacked the wit or the muscle to dig itself out and could do 
little beyond waiting on the slow process of nature. Indi- 
viduals were more resourceful. Two travelers, a few hours 
before their boat sailed for England, were stalled with their 
baggage. One of them surreptitiously exchanged a yellow- 
backed bill for the use of a delivery wagon bearing on its 
side the sign, Staple and Fancy Groceries. The other dug 
up a child’s flexible fier sled, piled on it a trunk, two suit- 
cases, a carryall and his faithful typewriter and arrived, at 
the pier with a whooping gang of pushing and pulling and 
puffing boys comprising the entire membership of a settlement 
literary club. 


PARKER’S APPOINTMENT 
H. PARKER, professor of social science at the Uni- 


versity of Cincinnati, has been appointed secretary 

°of the National Conference of Social Work, to 
succeed William T. Cross, who resigned last summer. The 
announcement comes as a surprise to social workers through- 
out the country. It was generally anticipated that the execu- 
tive committee would call to the post some one of many 
executives already identified with conference development. 
Instead the committee, on recommendation of the committee 
on administrative policy, of which William J. Norton, direc- 
tor of the Detroit Patriotic Fund, was chairman—a commit- 
tee appointed to find a successor to Mr. Cross—went outside 
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Barkley in the New York Evening Post 


2 “RUSH OF IMMIGRANTS EXPECTED.” 


the conference membership. This may have been because no 
prominent worker in the conference was available; it may 
have been to link the conference more closely with the educa- 
tional interests of the country. The committee may have 
thought the appointment of a man not identified with any 
new group should help make for greater unity within the body. 

Various factors entered into the appointment at this par- 
ticular time. Mr. Cross has been anxious to be relieved of 
his conference duties that he might be free for other work; 
there is the overhanging conference deficit of $7,000 which 
made urgent the immediate appointment of an active admin- 
istrator; in addition, the New Orleans conference, April 14- 
21, is but two months off and it seemed necessary that the 
new man should be in the saddle and ready to take part in 
the activities of the conference meetings at that time. 

Mr. Parker is a Maryland man, in the thirties. His uni- 
versity work was at Columbia and Cincinnati. He trained 
for the ministry, but for the past ten years has been a 
_ member of the faculty of the University of Cincinnati. He 
has long been active in the National. Guard and following 
the declaration of war, served as acting chief of staff of the 
Thirty-seventh Division, going overseas in January, 1918. 
There he attended the army general staff college at Longre, 
France, and took part in a hundred days’ fighting preced- 
ing the armistice. Later he was assigned instructor on the 
staff of the College of Letters, A. E. F. His rank was that 
of major. 

Mr. Parker is a member of numerous civic, industrial and 
social organizations in Cincinnati, one of the founders of the 
Council of Social Agencies, and active in committee work 
for federated financial drives. His associates believe that 
if the conference executive committee projects a coherent 
policy for the national body Mr. Parker can bring the admin- 
istrative capacity shown in his army work to bear in building 
up the efficiency of the organization. 


ON THE FENCE 


UST as the SuRvEY goes to press word comes that the 

fifty-million-dollar credit to Europe bill has got spiked on 

the fence. Senators say they need convincing. The Ways 
and Means Committee has reported it, but the Rules Com- 
mittee will not give the bill “right of way” unless senators 
receive some evidence that taxpayers in this country desire the 
passage of this bill. Individual senators evidently cannot get 
it out of their heads that something is to be given away for 
which taxpayers are asked to pay. Nothing, of course, could 
be further from the truth. The fifty million dollars which 
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the government desires to lend to Austria, Poland and A ha 
menia is profit accrued from the operations of the Uniteds” 


States Grain Corporation. - fo! 
} oe 
THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE ’ in 


i! 
N connection with what Mr. Lubin and Miss Krysto writ 1 
in this issue of the educational perversion of Americanizah 
tion—the conviction that an immigrant has only to Ef qi 
taught the rudiments of English to be Americanized—one ‘fj,’ 
reminded of the fact that recently when a canvass was made 
among neighboring foreigners by one of the New York settlafy«1 
ments for its English classes, a native-born resident of tht. <: 
neighborhood designated the drive as the Learn ’Em Englisi 
campaign. 


y 
CASE WORK IN SYRIA ; 


RS. Richard Mansfield, a former resident of Christef ‘s 

dora Settlement, New York, now engaged in relics 
work under the direction of the American Committee for Rath. ii 
lief in the Near East, has written to friends here of the pemis \ 
culiar difficulties of personal and family work in Aleppahy/ 
Syria, which place she has since left for Urfa, in the interici§,«: 
of Mesopotamia. After commenting on the scale of the wonfij« 
necessary among the refugees and the admirable condition chia: 
the boys’ camp in Aleppo, she refers as follows to the rescumj: 
of girls abducted by Arabs: Phu 


The girls are kept for a time at the rescue home, a charminig|i\! 
house, beautifully managed. Every effort is made to find out wher) y, 
they came from, and then they are sent to their homes, sometime 
far distant. If they are over a certain age and have learned :f, 
care for their Arab husbands, they are allowed the choice of goini a 
to their homes or staying with their masters. I fancy that in mang 
cases they prefer to go back to their so-called husbands, and this 
quite understandable, for they often have children, and in many iti 
stances are tatooed on their faces in a way that is considered bear 
tiful among the Arabs but would be a disfigurement anywhere els §yj; 
But every case is different and must be judged individually. Arg 
of course hundreds of very young girls have been restored to the VG 
families. ti 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION a 


TATE market officials from different parts of the cous.) 

6 participated in a conference held at New York lz 
week to discuss some of their common problems. Ti 
principal subjects considered were transportation of peris# 
able foods, cooperative organization, standardization of prim 
ducts and containers, methods of reducing waste in handlin§,, 
market reporting, inspection of intra-state shipments, legis. 
lation. For several weeks, committees had been working o@,. 
programs on these subjects. ‘a 
D 


The committee on cooperative organization reported unar§, 
mously in favor of encouragement of consumers’ and prifiy,. 
ducers’ cooperation as a means of reducing the cost of livinggy,. 
in fact, it submitted that this would be more effective thay. 
government regulation and control. The conference of stas 
market officials expects to take up during the next year tl 
consideration of the principles of organization, the develo tts 
ment of cooperative societies, the improvement of busine 
methods of these societies, the securing of better legislatiai 
under which cooperative associations may be organized, anf, 
the promotion of closer business relations between the cs 
operative organizations in different states. 

Many of the difficulties that now occur between shippeff 7. 
and receivers and carriers of food, such as railroads and eq, 
press companies, in the opinion of the transportation con}; 
mittee, can either be eliminated or ameliorated by establishing) 
contact with these agencies and attempting to harmonize the 
viewpoints. In the preliminary study which the commit 
undertook, it was found that lack of contact and indifferer 
by all parties interested have been the chief causes of ti 
many transportation evils from which the consumer ultimate ‘i | 
is the chief sufferer. The committee suggested that detail a 


“dies be made of the problems involved, such as car short- 
(s, heating and refrigerating car service, extension of the 
‘jxas Railway Commission’s ruling which penalizes carriers 
41 car users for non-fulfillment of orders and for delay in 
‘/ng cars, improvement of railroad schedules for the move- 
nt of perishables and of the rural motor express; in short, 
i; whole machinery of transportation from farm to con- 
By this means, it is expected, an enormous waste will 
reduced and prices be lowered to the consumer. 


ell 
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mt meeting at which the government raids and deportations 
/re discussed by some of the foremost citizens of Chicago. 
iss Addams presided, and ex-Governor Dunne and Pro- 
‘Msor Freund were among the speakers. The Tribune re- 
Yrted that the Department of Justice might keep Miss 
‘Bidams under surveillance as a result of the meetings. This 
sms to have been the irresponsible statement of a single 
Chicago discounts the crotchets of the 


ti) Justice no less than to Miss Addams readers in other parts 
"Ml the country should be told that there was no other sub- 
ntiation for the quotation. Advices from sources in which 
se have confidence are explicitly to the effect that there is 
! jothing in it. 


LABOR IN PORTO RICO 


UGAR workers in Porto Rico are receiving starvation 
wages, according to two representatives of the American 
i~ Federation of Labor, who have recently been studying 
ibnditions on the plantations. ‘The investigators are Peter J. 
jrady, supervisor of the municipal publication of New York, 
ne City Record, and Anthony McAndrew. Following a trip 
“wer the island during which they questioned between 450 
ad 500 men, women and children sugar workers, they ad- 


‘@, published in the Times of San Juan, Porto Rico, for Janu- 
‘ry. ‘They state that they found men’s wages as low as 60 
‘@ents for a day of 11 hours, and in rare instances, for the 
lest and strongest men, $1.50. The rate for women, they 
ay, is from 30 to 60 cents a day, and for children, many of 
nem far below the legal age for employment, from 10 cents 
o¥p. ‘These very much exploited men, women and _ little 
| poorly fed that 
whey make of Porto Rico a living graveyard,” the letter con- 
inues. According to the investigation a member of the Porto 
(Rican legislature punished strikers on his plantation by deny- 
ing them the use of the public highways and by placing wire 
Sences around the streams and stationing men with rifles to 
hoot the workpeople if they should come to get a drink of 
ivater. They declare that the pirates, Morgan, Kidd and 
aC each, who formerly harrassed the islanders, were not more 
itruel than present absentee landlords who are gaining for- 
tunes from sugar. 

The investigators ask for the establishment by law of a 

ninimum wage of $2.50 for men and $1.25 for women and 
oys, for an 8-hour day, with time and a half for overtime. 
[hey hint that if such measures are not taken the workers 
are likely to be won over by radicals who will incite them to 
revolution. 
' It is reported at the same time in the San Juan Times that 
43,000 sugar workers are on strike, and that preparations are 
being made for a general walkout in the cane fields, as a pro- 
‘test against the low wages which are being paid “ despite the 
enormous increases in the profits in sugar.” 
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UNCLE SAM’S TROUBLES 


As they look to a Jewish contemporary, Herman Bern- 
stein’s new daily, The Present. The unmanageable infants 
are Influenza, the Sedition Bills, Profiteering and Reaciton. 


An official of a Porto Rico sugar company discussing the 
situation with a representative of the SuRvey stated that the 
company’s employes would be perfectly contented, if the agi- 
tators would leave them alone, and that their wages were 
ample, especially as a sugar worker “didn’t need much any- 
way—if he had a sugar sack with a couple of holes in it he 
was well dressed.” ‘The connection between such an attitude 
and the prevailing unrest is obvious. 


HILLS IN VERDURE CLAD 
ate counties of Northern New York, including the 


entire northern tier along the St. Lawrence River, and 

the Adirondack region in general, are planning during the 
present year for an extensive reforestation campaign, with the 
planting of municipal forests, as is done in continental Europe. 
This great scheme, the most extensive, probably, yet under- 
taken in America for municipal forest development, is spon- 
sored by the Northern New York Development League of 
which H. S. Wildern, president of the Malone, N. Y., cham- 


ber of commerce, is the president. 


The municipal forest project is not, as in many cases now 
on record, for the protection of the watershed furnishing 
drinking water to the communities involved, but is strictly 
as an economic asset, to provide an actual money return in 
the years to come. This is in recognition of the fact that only 
long-time companies can afford to consider planting forests 
to reap a harvest a half century distant, but that such far- 
sighted plans for the future can be carried out most effectively 
by the municipality or government. The plans are as yet so 
indefinite that even the names of the cities which will launch 
the experiment are not given out, if in fact decided. 

The New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse has 
taken the lead in the reforestation campaign of which this is 
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THE STARR CASE 


Extract from a decision by Judge George M. 
Bourquin in the United States District Court in He- 
lena, Montana. 


HE sentence imposed upon petitioner was shockingly un- 

just. The spirit of humanity and justice forbids that it 
be ignored. Obviously, petitioner was more sinned against 
than sinning. It is clear that he was in the hands of one 
of those too common mobs bent upon vindicating its peculiar 
standard of patriotism and its odd conception of respect for 
the flag by compelling him to kiss the latter. Their conduct, 
not his just resistance nor the trivial and innocuous retort 
into which they goaded him, was calculated to degrade the 
sacred banner and to bring it into contempt. They, not he, 
should have been punished. Patriotism, like religion, is a 


virtue so exalted that its excesses pass with little censure. 
But when as here it descends to fanaticism, it is of the 
reprehensible quality of the religion that incited the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the fires of Smithfield, the tortures of the 


Inquisition, and is equally cruel and murderous. Too often 
such mobs have been the last resort of the slacker, military 
and civil, the profiteer and the enemy sympathizer, mas- 
querading as super-patriots to divert attention from their 
real character. As for the horrifying sentence itself, it is of 
those condemned by Mr. Justice Holmes in the Abrams case; 
and it, with too many like, goes far to justify the observation 
of George Bernard Shaw, the satirist and cynic, that during 
the war, in France bleeding under German guns the courts 
were very severe, in England hearing but the echoes of those 
guns the courts were grossly unjust, but in the United States 
knowing nothing of the war but censored news, the courts 
were stark, staring, raving mad. 


a part, and has offered to provide the league with the technical 
advice and field assistants needed to carry on this work. The 
College of Forestry has already under way the development 
of a chain of township forests in Otesgo county, which plans 
eventually twenty-four forests developed on lines which the 
northern counties wish to adopt. 

In other ways also the state of New York soon hopes to 
stand in the forefront of the nation in establishing forests for 
its future economic needs. At a state conference recently 
held in Syracuse, and attended by Col. Henry S. Graves, 
chief of the United States Forest Service, resolutions were 
passed asking for a comprehensive forest survey and land 
classification, adequate fire protection, taxation measures 
which would stimulate instead of retard forest planting, and 
a general plan of extensive reforestation. For the first time 
in New York state, men with widely varving ideas on the 
subject of forest policy agreed to ignore all points on which 
there might be conflict, and instead to proceed with a policy 
upon which all could agree. The conference was largely one 
of open discussion, led by Dean Hugh P. Baker of the State 
College at Syracuse, as a forester, and Frank L. Moore, of 
Watertown, as representative of the timber land owners. The 
general sentiment seemed to be that every inducement should 
- be offered to private owners to develop, by plantation, their 
idle forest lands, and that the state should also enlarge its own 
forest holdings. 


STUDENTS’ COOPERATIVE HOUSES 


NQUIRIES recently received from Syracuse and other 
I places show that with the present high cost of living there 

is renewed interest in the problem of' helping college 
students to become self-supporting. A plan has recently been 
adopted for women students at the state university of Montana 
which has suggestive features. The girls are given the oppor- 
tunity to earn enough to pay their expenses and yet live their 
own lives at the university. Instead of working “ for room 
and board” and getting room and board in the house where 
they are working, they occupy a cooperative cottage and have 
definitely established hours when they go to various houses in 
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town. At these houses, between 4:30 and 7:30 P.M., and cf 
two evenings a week, they take care of the housework and pn ys 
pare dinner. For this work they receive their dinner and aq”: 


paid a sum sufficient to cover all necessary expenditures. The), 


get their own breakfast and lunch cooperatively in their o 
cottage. 


Until this year, self-supporting girls were given rood a 


and board by kind-hearted housewives. The amount of won 


demanded of them was usually very vaguely defined, and ofte F i 


the work was done at hours that were inconvenient. As 
result, neither the girls nor the housewives were entirely satit 


fied. Each considered the other unfair, and even when the 
personal adjustment was possible, the girls wasted much ting’ 


and were unable to participate as much as they should ham 
done in the social life of the college. The new plan, writ 


K. W. Jameson, dean of women, has the following advar . 


tages: 


It makes it possible for the girls to do their work in the sa 
manner that stenographers and tutors do theirs. They are not “hire 
girls;” they are, in a certain sense, professional women. 


It permits them to have their evenings free to an extent that w+ 
impossible under the old arrangement. They can meet their friend 
in the library and in social activities, without feeling out-classed. . 


The cottage life teaches them cooperation. It helps them to suboc 
dinate and coordinate their energies. 
I health for New York city, published the results of a mili 
survey which he had conducted for the Fair Price Mi 
Committee. Inquiry of 11,007 families with 19,037 childre 


TWO MILK BILLS 
N September, Dr. Royal S. Copeland, commissioner ¢ 


between one and seven years of age showed an average mili 


consumption by these young children of two cups and a 
ounce, an amount described as “ totally inadequate.” 


tea or coffee which, Dr. Copeland says, should be altogeth 

“taboo.” Examination by the Health Department’s nursd 
showed that nutritional disorders prevailed to an alarmim 
extent which are directly traceable to lack of an adequate co 

sumption of milk. The reason for this was found not to 
ignorance of the parents but the high price of milk. 

Senator G. F. Thompson has introduced two bills in t 
state legislature which are intended to remedy this evil. Th 
first would authorize the city to build or purchase mi! 
pasteurization plants and have them operated by the healt 
commissioner who would also be charged with the distributios 
of the product at such price as the Board of Estimate and Ay 
portionment would fix. The second provides for a state mii. 
commission, as a health measure, to control the production 
transportation, manufacture, storage, distribution and sale o 
milk and milk products, and to fix the price to be charged fa 


Tre, 


same young children consumed on an average daily one cup ¢§ ~ 


milk in the state by producer, middleman and retail selle@® 


To these bills, and especially the latter, strong opposition - 
voiced by the New York State Grange, and there is everi 
reason to believe that the passage of these measures will be 
stormy one. Supporters of the principles involved should com 
municate with Senator A. P. Brown, chairman of the Agricu. 
tural Committee of the Senate, who has the bills in charge; 
Dr. Copeland is of opinion that even without further legisla 
tion, the Health Department would be empowered, in viev 
of the menace to the public health, to take such steps as it cas 


to secure and distribute an adequate supply of this necessity aq 


a reasonable price and that if necessary milk might be com 
mandeered for children and for the sick. However, no suc! 
step is contemplated immediately. 

A factor in the situation is the extraordinary variation {i 
milk prices in different parts of the country. In July, for i 
stance, when a comparison of retail prices was made, it wat 
found that in such nearby cities as Trenton, N. J., Baltimor 


and Washington, D. C., prices were considerably lower thaapl 
in New York, and further south they were lower still, whillfi 


Hi 


in isolated instances higher prices were paid. Another i 
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yacrease of population. Lack of labor which threw the burden- 
Some labor of caring for the animals on the owners was fre- 
“\huently a reason for decreasing herds; the rising cost of feed 
4: another. Dairy farmers, while they complain incessantly 
‘\bbout unsatisfactory market conditions surrounding the sale of 
‘Saeir product, evidently have no faith in a fair price committee 
‘nat would determine prices for them. ‘This attitude has been 
‘‘trought about largely by the unintelligent attitude often dis- 
ayed in public discussions of the subject when, disregarding 
\ legitimate reasons for price advances, such as those men- 

ioned, farmers are condemned wholesale as profiteers. A 
‘diommission, such as the Thompson bill proposes, would make 
\»fareful inquiry into costs and conditions of production and not 
‘ullegulate prices with exclusive regard to the consumer only. 
‘ne clause would give it power to prohibit or limit the sale 
af milk to manufacturers on the certificate of the state com- 
inissioner of health that the health of children and invalids in 
the state is in danger because-of the scarcity of fluid milk. 


THE ELECTRIC CHAIR AT 17? 


‘i NCE more that provision of the law, common to many 
IC) str in this country, which requires that a youth of 
} sixteen or over who has committed murder in the first 
jegree be sentenced to death, has been called to public atten- 
jion in New York. A colored lad of seventeen, Thomas 
)Jixon by name, will die in the electric chair at Sing Sing 
j.uring the week of March 15 unless Governor Smith spares 
Officials at Sing Sing have taken an interest in the 
Youth, and an effort is now being made to induce some of 
ne jurors who convicted him to request Governor Smith to 
/fommute the boy’s sentence to life imprisonment. He has 
een in the “ death house” for eight months. 
| The objection to capital punishment for such young per- 
I #ons held by many criminologists is that they cannot be re- 
‘sarded as possessing full criminal responsibility for their con- 
‘uct, and further that in the light of present day criminal 
therapy, to kill them is merely an easy way to get rid of 
them. Instead, they would have an effort made to under- 
.ftand the causes of their misconduct and to remove those 
‘ jeauses. In the opinion of Sing Sing officials, Dixon is in 
mart the victim of a bad environment. ‘The only known liv- 
g member of his family is his mother, who is in jail await- 
“ ‘ng trial for the same murder for which he was convicted. 
SThe family’s home was in the Bronx, New York city, where 
‘Dixon had a very poor bringing up. 
Curiously enough, Dixon is confined in the same prison 
jwith the other youthful murderer whose sentence to the elec- 
" gric chair recently aroused opposition to the death penalty for 
“buch young people. This offender is Paul Chapman, who 
"gas sixteen years old when he committed the crime for which 
Te was convicted. Chapman’s story has already appeared in 
H His sentence was changed to life imprisonment 
lpy Governor Whitman. 


TIMES SQUARE 


O many good Americans the hundred blocks or so 
bounded by Twenty-eighth and Forty-eighth streets, 
"I and by Eighth and Park avenues, in New York, form 
‘ithe center of the universe. For, this is the center of theater- 
‘iland and, incidentally, also the hotel center of the metro- 
“polis. A survey undertaken by the metropolitan area com- 
imittee of the Interchurch World Movement brought out the 
“Mfact that every minute three temporary dwellers enter and 
leave this area, accommodated in 90 hotels, 17 clubs and 493 
boarding and rooming houses. Only some 5,000 families 
live in the area; but its 45 theaters and 10 moving picture 
‘houses hold 78,000 persons and have an average weekly at- 
‘\tendance of nearly a million. 
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Courtesy of The Christian Science Monitor, Drawn from photo 


by Bain, New York. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


The centenary of the birth of Susan B. Anthony sees the 
goal of that pioneer’s life-work within reach. The consti- 
tutional amendment giving women citizens the right to 
vote, first introduced into Congress in 1878 but not passed 
until June, 1919, had on February 15, the date of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of her birth, been ratified by all but 
fe of the necessary state legislatures, and immediate com- 
pletion of the ratification is now sought by suffrage leaders 
so that women may vote in the presidential primarics in 
March. Yet at the time of Miss Anthony's death in 1906 
only four states had granted women suffrage. Thus it was 
from a far-off mountain that she was given her glimpse 
of promise. 


The unique opportunities of such a center of relaxation, 
both for citizens and visitors, have been seized by commer- 
cial amusement providers with results which affect the cul- 
tural life not only of the American people as a whole but 
even transgressing national boundaries. ’ But little effort has 
been made in the past to use this great congregation for more 
serious ends. Anticipating the possible results of the survey 
just mentioned, the New York Times last Sunday announced 
a project to build a church community house near Times 
Square where religious folk can find inspiration not only on 
Sundays but throughout the week. There is no such pro- 
ject. The Rev. Henry Park Schauffler, director of the metro- 
politan survey, has expressed it as his personal opinion that 
the nineteen churches in this area—thirteen Protestant, four 
Catholic and two Jewish—with only 1,817 persons in at- 
tendance on a recent Sunday, and a total membership of only 
16,500, do not satisfy the demand for religious teaching and 
Inspiration which one might naturally expect in so large a 
transitory aggregation of people. He believes that a plan 
which would supplement their separate efforts with a joint 
non-denominational provision for community worship, espe- 
cially designed to meet the needs of transients, probably wild 
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be welcomed by thousands of lonely men and women who, 


with all the provision for amusement, have ‘‘ nowhere to go.” 


A building for that purpose, in his opinion, would be more 
in the nature of a community house than of a church, because 
rooms for rest and recreation, offices for advice and such help 
as strangers may require would be natural adjuncts to any 
joint provision for worship that might be found practicable. 
However, the survey which will include the home life of the 
people and the religious affiliation of every person in the met- 
topolitan area, the provision for social service and other 
factors, is as yet far from complete, and proposals for action, 
such as Mr. Schauffler’s, have not yet been brought up for 
discussion. 

Not only the pulpit but also the platform has a unique op- 
portunity in the heart of New York. The League for 
Political Education, the Economic Club of New York and 
the Civic Forum, all interested in democratic political educa- 
tion of the people, recently have come together on a project 
for the erection of a town meeting hall close to Times Square 
“where law-abiding citizens may get together and really have 
a chance to discuss their common interests.” On January 24, 
the corner-stone was laid for this building in the presence of 
many eminent citizens. It will contain a large civic audi- 
torium, available for any public purposes that commend them- 
selves to the parent organizations, as well as for their own 
meetings. In addition, it will contain a political science ref- 
erence library of about 10,000 volumes and a club for men 
and women “to promote a finer public spirit and a better 
social order.” In this case, the plans are sufficiently matured 
to promise a formal opening of the auditorium in the course 
of next summer, and an active campaign of funds for the 
building fund is carried on now by Robert Erskine Ely, 
director of the Civic Forum, secretary of the Economic Club 
and one of the trustees of the League for Political Education. 


COMBINATION SALES 
Dia G the recent shortage of sugar it was common to 


see all sorts of retail dealers announce in large letters 

on their windows that customers of goods to a certain 
value would be permitted to buy a pound of sugar at such and 
such a price. This practice was general, but it originated 
with grocers who believed they could stimulate sales of other 
commodities by using sugar as a bait. In many cases this 
practice has led to severe hardship, especially where thrifty 
housewives had bought groceries in advance of actual need, or 
where the requirements of a home were comparatively small. 
In other cases, it has been found that by means of combination 
sales grocers were able to make excessive profits on the sugar 
though ostensibly selling it at the legal maximum price. The 
case against combination sales has been summarized as follows 
by the Philadelphia Women’s Committee on Prices: 


1. The article on which there is a shortage is not for sale at 
the market price but for the market price plus an amount which 
covers fairly or otherwise the value of certain other goods given 
in the combination. 

2. The purchaser either has no option whatever in the selec- 
tion of the goods combined or only an option in the restricted 
group of staples such as rice, beans, tea, coffee, cocoa, etc., none 
of which may be at the time desired. 

3. The combination sale does not encourage thrift because buy- 
ing extras is always wasteful and the using of these extras fre- 
quently entails further expense in cooking,—as for example, rice 
needs eggs or milk or butter, dried fruits need sugar to make them 
palatable. 

4. Opportunity is given to unscrupulous dealers to offer inferior 
goods at the price of the standard grades. In othcr words, dis- 
honest purveyors have unloaded inferior or undesirable slow mov- 
ing goods on the public through the means of these combination 
sales. Here the consumer is not only forced to take what he has 
not requested but what may be utterly useless to him. 

5. The purchaser with limited means may be completely de- 
prived of the right to purchase a specific article since the demand 
that $1.00 or $2.00 be expended in order to obtain a pound of sugar 
would be prohibited where the money at hand merely covered the 
price of the sugar or where any surplus money has already been 
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assigned to other staples not in the combination group. If the sel: 
is willing to serve the customer at all, and if that customer has 1)} 
market price for the article demanded, such money should enti 
him to its purchase. 


Combination sales are defended on the following grouna 


1. They protect all customers because all receive the sax 
amount of the staple concerning which there is a shortage in t 
supply. ; } 

2. They protect the regular customers of the store because th 
deter transient buyers from making a convenience of the same aq 
thus absorbing the supply. It has been recognized that the nec«)q 
sity of expending more than the price of the staple desired fal} yyy 
quently removes the incentive to buy. Baie: 

3. They lessen opportunities for profiteering because the securi: | 
oi the staple desired is made difficult. : ea 

4. They are fair because the goods combined are in daily e 
and would be purchased anyhow. 


To these claims the women’s committee replies: 


These justifications have enough truth in them to make them :)) 
the more objectionable. They depend upon too many conditions s§ 
make them a safe proposition for the buying public. Specific i 
stances in both the wholesale and retail trade have indicated # 
tendency to make the combination sale 2 scheme of unfair profit t 
the seller and also a source of unfair competition between selle 
The merchant who is making an unfair profit on sugar that is soi 
in combination with unwanted or inferior goods is not in fair comps 
petition with the merchant who offers sugar alone and asks only t ge 
legitimate profit. as 

The controversy, so far as Pennsylvania is concerned, wij 
terminated by a declaration of Francis Fisher Kane, then d§4 4 


trict attorney, that they are illegal. “Though he had brougs§ sx 
No case into court, his arguments prevailed, first with the larg§.., 
chain grocery concerns, such as the American Stores Cong... 
pany and the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, and lat. 
with other retailers; and generally speaking, the practice ht tn 
been abolished in Pennsylvania, though here and there an ina§ », 
vidual grocer may stand out against the ruling. The succe: wn 
of Mr. Kane’s “ peaceful persuasion ” must evidently be cre i: 

er 


sah 
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ited to the fairness and common sense of the statement 
which he announced his ruling. In it he said: 


The retail dealer may sell sugar to whomever he pleases pra 
vided he does not aid or abet its being hoarded by selling it te + 
person who he has reason to believe is not buying it for direg™' 
consumption, but for speculative purposes, and provided he dow. 
not indulge in any unfair or discriminatory practices or otherwi }} 
violate the food control act as amended. There is no obligatici 
upon a grocer to sell sugar as such rests upon an innkeeper g 
receive would-be patrons of his establishment. He must not, «§.” 
course, hoard sugar himself, and he must otherwise obey the laws i 
but I know of no obligation requiring him to sell sugar. 

Furthermore, he may restrict his sales to his own customers. Th 
would not be, in my judgment, an unfair discrimination, and if 
has not sugar enough for his customers I see no reason why ER” 
should not restrict his sales to his best customers, provided by ‘bes 
is meant those whose credit is best and who are most reliable, an 
not those who have the longest bank accounts and can buy mo Tes 
from his establishment. q 

In view of the existing shortage, grocers are under peculiar 
sponsibilities as regards sugar. ‘They are retailers and must nol 
sell to those who will sell again. ‘They should sell only to thi 
consumer, and they should in every way protect him from exploite 
tion. It may be said that in limiting their sales to regular cus 
tomers they are favoring themselves, but they are also indirect 
helping in keeping down hoarding. They know how much a reg! 
ular customer is getting, and they do not know how much the passin 
stranger has got from other stores. 

The reasons for my position are plain enough. The practice ne 
only favors the grocer unduly, but is a discrimination between ric# 
and poor; between the poor woman who has only enough to bus 
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If grocers are allowed to insist upon the sale of other thingy 
other tradespeople will be tempted, as some already have been in thi 
city, to offer sugar as an inducement to sell other articles. Wi 
such sales going on it would be impossible to keep the price of 
sugar down to an established maximum price. 


| 
~ The Farmer-Labor 
Congress 


HEY met in Chicago on Lincoln’s birthday, 200 
delegates coming from more than 4,000,000 active 
organization memberships or about 20,000,000 
: consumers. "They held sessions three days, call- 
ig themselves The All-American Farmer-Labor Cooperative 
‘ongress. It is a big long name, but they performed up the 
‘sJandle of just about everything meant and implied in the big 
‘yng name. In fact, on a basis of score card points in a com- 
‘jarison of the number of essential occupations and funda- 
aental economic values, this particular congress could easily 
'e shown as more “ All-American” than the national legisla- 
ve congress at Washington. That is, it had fewer lawyers, 
nore business men, more farmers, more workingmen, than 
‘ne national congress at Washington. 

' To tell what they did in the way of direct, practical action 
nd to relate their applications of technical experience to spe- 
«ial problems, would be useless without some reference to the 
“@atensely American character of the group, their lingo of 
“oeech and jazz of manner, their Lincolnian solemnity and 
‘ivolution of thought in handling the complexities of an im- 
nediate situation, the low percentage of loose and aimless 
yalk, the peculiar touch of gravity, the sense of the inevitable, 
Wf history, that hung over the occasion. ‘They talked hardly 
‘Mt all about the wrongs of humanity. They looked tired and 
Wtirred uneasily if a speaker stayed too long on the subject of 
‘uman wrongs. ‘They were there to consider how to get out 
jrom under, ways out. 

’ The extent of popular mass strength behind the movement 


+ 


“tone, grand chief Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
reneral secretary, Oscar H. McGill, of the Western Cooper- 
nitive Timber Mills; vice-chairmen, L. E. Sheppard, president 
Order of Railroad Conductors; Herbert F. Baker, president 
‘farmers’ National Council; Dalton T. Clarke, president 
ational Cooperative Association; J. W. Kline, president 
international Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers; E. O. 
Ff. Ames, president Pacific Cooperative League; J. M. An- 
Wierson, president Equity Cooperative Exchange; the commis- 
tion, George P. Hampton, managing director Farmers’ Na- 
-tional Council; Duncan MacDonald, former president IlIli- 
ois Federation of Labor; Allen E. Barker, president United 
\@Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way and Railway Shop 

Laborers; J. Weller Long, secretary Farmers’ Federation; 
“\Frank Rust, secretary-manager Seattle Labor Bank; Grant 
"WH. Slocum, president National Federation of Gleaners; Wil- 
liam Bouck, master Washington State Grange; Bert M. 


i 
lig 


held every Lincoln’s birthday anniversary. 

w@ Specifically and in brief, the congress in its three-day ses- 
isions approved the, establishment of a permanent committee 
lof five to take steps toward development of cooperative banks 
wand credit unions, endorsed the Rochdale system repeatedly 
jand with no modifications, approved the establishment of co- 
operatively owned daily newspapers “‘ throughout the nation 
and particularly in the great industrial centers,’ formulated 
demands on congress and state legislatures for laws to correct 
@the discriminations against cooperative institutions now in 
"existing statutes, and heard a program of discussions of all 
phases of cooperatve effort. 

_ The action aimed at early or immediate development of 
cooperative banks and credit unions is the most important step 
taken by the congress. As it happens, the situation is free from 
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the conjectural or hazardous in the matter of cash. The 
railroad brotherhoods alone, their combination of fourteen 
organizations, have bank deposits upwards of $42,000,000. 
Their spokesman, Warren S. Stone, replied to one query, 
“T never worry about how to get money for these banks— 
all that’s ever worried me is what to do with the money after 
we get it.” 

It seemed to be accepted all around as a primer axiom that 
nothing alive, continuous, permanent and worth while as a 
cooperative movement can be set in motion until a sound, 
working system of banks and credit unions is established. 
The report of the committee on banking and credits was lis- 
tened to more closely and its proposed actions will be watched 
with keener interest than anything else that took the time of 
the congress. The intentions and methods here are of such 
vital importance that the full report of the committee is worth 
reading. The report said: 


The committee on banking and credits of the All American 
Farmer-Labor Cooperative Commission of the United States, recog- 
nized the need of banking and credit agencies owned and controlled 
by the workers and farmers as possibly the most urgent need in the 
promotion of cooperation in the United States. Existing banking and 
credit agencies afford wholly inadequate credit service to the farmers 
of the country, in their productive undertakings to the cooperative 
associations and to the workers themselves. 

Believing that the existing conditions can only be corrected by the 
organization of banks, either national or state, owned and controlled 
by the producing groups themselves, we recommend the following: 


1. That since the great mass of workers, both in city and coun- 
try, is without adequate banking and credit facilities to aid them in 
their productive and industrial activities, and since the credit unions 
of Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina, and other states, where 
credit union laws have been enacted, are successfully in operation, 
and meet, in part at least, the needs of the working classes, the 
committee on banking and credits begs to recommend the general 
endorsement of the banking and credit union movement, and par- 
ticularly recommends to the convention that such steps be taken as 
may be found possible under the circumstances, to aid in the further 
development of credit unions in those states where laws make them 
possible of successful operation, and this committee recommends 
further: 

That such action be taken as properly comports with the purposes 
of this convention to secure the enactment of credit union laws in 
other states of the union where adequate laws do not exist. 

And your committee finally recommends that in order to secure 
uniformity in administration and in service, that the Congress of the 
United States be respectfully petitioned to enact, at an early date, 
: ee law authorizing the creation of credit unions or people’s 

anks: 


2. The appointment of a permanent committee of five members 
to serve without pay, to advise upon the incorporation of banks to 
be established by cooperative labor and farmer organizations, 
throughout the different states, and that such committee consist of 
the following members: Warren S. Stone, C. H. Gustafson, Geo. P- 
Hampton, Sydney Hillman, Frank A. Rust. 


3. That this committee be empowered to secure additional mem- 
bers resident in different sections of the United States, as cooperating 
members of such committee, to encourage the establishment of na- 
tional or state banks as will meet the needs of the community, to be 
affiliated with the Federal Reserve banks whenever possible, such 
cooperating members of such committee to encourage the incorpora- 
tion of such institutions, and to gather the data and make the sur- 
veys necessary as a preliminary to determine whether or not the 
establishment at the time and place, of such an institution is advis- 
able, under conditions then and there existing. 

We further recommend that such committee of five be authorized 
by this conference to formulate ways and means of gathering suffi- 
cient funds to cover any necessary expenses which may be involved 
in carrying out their undertaking, and in giving publicity to the 


idea of establishing cooperatively owned banks, credit, savings and 
loan associations. 


So much for technique. Back of it is a weave of fact, 
belief and sentiment. Here, for example, are a few strands 
from Warren Stone’s opening speech to the congress: 


Six million children go to bed hungry in this country every night. 
Malnutrition, they call it, but it’s hunger. This is the figure of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. 

Sah f have been taught by a carefully subsidized press that finance 
1s a mysterious subject only the special few can understand. Maybe 
it 1s mysterious. Our banks never made so much money as last 
year. The federal reserve banks made 75 per cent. One bank made 
92 per cent. The highest earnings of Morgan & Company in any 
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year before the war were $47,000,000. Last year the earnings of 
Morgan & Company=were $473,000,000. 

Look. The railroad brotherhoods have $42,000,000 now on deposit 
in banks. And the interest on those funds is being used by the 
banks to fight the group who deposited the money. We're going to 
put in a system of people’s banks and they’ll be run in the interest 
of the people. 


H. A. Fuller of the American Society of Equity in Min- 
nesota, stood up and held at arm’s length a mackinaw coat. 
He said the wool raisers or “ flockmasters ” of Minnesota sell 
this coat to members of their equity society for $14, but as 
it is wool all through it would cost $30 to $40 at retail if it 
went from mills to wholesalers, jobbers and retailers. All 
wool roll collar sweaters are sold to members for $11, said 
Fuller, the lowest known retail price being $20. ‘This is 
done through arrangements with mill owners to whom the 

_ Minnesota farmers sell wool, it was explained. 


O. C. Trask got an attentive ear from all. He passed out 
gloves, socks and sweaters for inspection. ‘Then, as assistant 
president of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way men, 
he described the $1,100,000 worth of factories and knitting 
mills bought by his organizations last year: 


Our 387,000 members are section hands, trackmen, bridge workers. 
Their work is chiefly out of doors. They need clothes. We have 
cut their clothing cost 40 per cent by manufacturing and through 
buying from big manufacturers who give us 40 per cent discount 
rather than see us go into the same business. We have mills in 
Ypsilanti, Kalamazoo and Toledo, making gloves, socks, sweaters, 
underwear. A: shirt factory will be opened soon in Williamston, 
Michigan. Our gloves are of the cheapest cotton or the best Austra- 
lian wool, running from 17 cents to $5 in price. One mill turns out 
200 union suits a day. A surplus of 100,000 dozen mittens is to be 
turned over to farmers’ cooperatives. A branch supply store is to be 
opened in Chicago for our 40,000 members there to buy clothes in. 
We can pay duty and transportation on our goods into Canada and 
then undersell the retailers. Yarn is one of our troubles. We are 
buying yarn from profiteers. What we want next is to connect with 
organizations of farmers who raise wool and will sell direct to us. 
Our mills are run the same as a capitalist would run them, only 
they are organized. With 100,000 of our members earning less than 
$3 a day and many thousands of them earning only $2.24 a day, we 
are interested in cutting the price of hosiery from 75 cents a pair 
to 25 cents as we have done. We are interested in going to overall 
manufacturers and buying large lots at 40 per cent discount. Our 
387,000 members. are 85 per cent American born or naturalized citi- 
zens. Yet I have been in many a home where the mother and 
‘children didn’t have shoes on their feet. 


C. H. Gustafson, president of the Farmers’ Union of Ne- 
braska, said the 40,000 members of his organization earned 
a profit of $1,000,000 a year last year. “They own stores, 
creameries, flour mills, grain elevators, a state exchange, three 
banks, one newspaper, and a live stock commission business. 
Said Gustafson: 


We went into the live stock commission business three years ago. 
The first year we turned back 38 per cent profit to our members, 
the second year 45 per cent and last year 50 per cent. We are ready 
to shake hands over the city gate with you labor men and cut the 
high cost of living. Start your stores. We are ready to furnish you 
butter, eggs, poultry, flour. We hope soon to have pork and beef. 

In Saunders county, 93 farmers got together and put in $100 
apiece for a grain elevator. They got the same price for their grain 
as always that year. They paid for the elevator. They repaired 
the building. They put aside a sinking fund. ‘They paid 7 per cent 
interest on loans. And after all that, they divided $20,000 among 
themselves as a result of one year of cooperation. This is an extreme 
instance, but I could cite others a good deal like it in Nebraska. 
Our total volume of business last year was $85,000,000 and we turned 
back profits of $1,000,000. At our annual conference we decided to 
put in our own sugar factories and have begun raising the several 
million dollars which will be required. 


A Michigan member told how the Federation of Gleaners 
have bought from Armour & Company all of the beans, peas, 
corn and other canneries in that state. 

Displays of goods made by cooperatives filled the lobby 
outside the meeting hall. Signs in the hall read, ‘““‘ Every- 
one a Producer as well as a Consumer,” and ‘‘ We may have 
a government of the people, by the people and for the people 
if we cooperate.” 

CarL SANDBURG. 
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The Printers’ Council 


HE latest indication of the trend toward a n 

stage of economic organization is the Internation} jw 

Joint Conference Council of the Allied Printirj}é” 
Trades. Already the employers and workers in t Ji 
unionized branch of the printing trades have created legis. 
tive machinery capable of dealing with their affairs on a n 
tional scale. A meeting will soon be held for the purpose : 
creating a judicial body to cover the country. Thus this ind: 
try is establishing for itself a comprehensive system of se 
government, a system in which employers and employes # 
jointly represented. ; 
The joint conference council of the printing trades rep 


of the book, periodical and job printing business of the Unit $i’ 
States. The closed shop section of the United Typothetae 9%. 
America together with the four international unions 
cerned compose its membership. ‘The actual representation 
as foilows: 

EMPLOYERS 

United Typothetae of America, Closed Shop Branch, (two me 
bers, one representing the employing bookbinders). 

Printers’ League of America (one member). {1 

International Association of Employing Stereotypers and Electr:§ a2’ 
typers (one member). yn 

EMPLOYES 

International Typographical Union (one member). 

International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union (one mers§ive 
ber). 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders (one member). 

International Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union (one member» 

It is not at all unlikely that in the future the Internationr 
Photo-Engravers Union of North America will jcin the cour 
cil. A difference of opinion as to working hours has so f: 
kept the engravers out of the organization but it is possibi 
that this disagreement may be composed in the near future. 

The initial steps in forming the organization were take 
last February at Washington. An informal meeting was theg™ 
held to consider ways of stabilizing labor conditions in th}*. 
printing industry and of dealing with other problems whic 
affect both employers and workers. Other meetings were ag® 
ranged and ultimately a scheme of organization was referregm 
to the members of the various organizations. ‘The plan w: 
ratified in referendum votes. In consequence the Internation 
Joint Conference Council which is a strictly legislative bod 
is now operating. As previously indicated the legislatiwg itr 
body will meet in Cleveland at the end of this month to corp™ 
sider the organization of local and national tribunals whiog™ 
will serve as the judiciary body for the industry. at 

F, A. Silcox, director of the bureau of industrial relation§it! 
of the United Typothetae of America, has acted as the unofi§! 
cial secretary of the organization. Concerning its preliminarf iin 
work he says: 

One of the chief accomplishments of the council is intangible i 
its nature. The representatives of the employers and of the unior 
by getting together in an informal way around the table and dicif}, 
cussing frankly without heat or passion the many perplexing prot 
lems in which both groups are vitally interested have developes 
an industrial goodwill and respect for one another’s opinions whic 
are of material assistance in laying the foundation for better in 
dustrial relations throughout the entire industry. ‘Their metho 
is a joint investigation of the facts. On the basis of the facts th 
ascertained a constructive program is worked out. 

Among the tangible results of the council have been the adoptiorc 
of a set of principles to guide local wage negotiations. These hav’ 
proved useful in the several cases in which they have been trie¢ 
out. In one particular city—Denver—it was possible by the api 
plication of the principles agreed upon to get a peaceful adjustment) 
for the first time in three years. 

One of the most constructive acts of the council has been th 
adoption of a resolution to the effect that the organizations repre 
sented will voluntarily adopt the 44-hour week throughout th 
country on May 1, 1921. The latest reduction in hours was broug 
about through country-wide strikes costing both employers and thog'l 
unions millions of dollars. From all indications the next reduc} 


tion of hours will come about peacefully and without upsetting th Mey 
industry. 


in 
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} Before the 44-hour week resolution became effective it was nec- 

‘ssary to have it ratified by the different organizations represented 

1 the council. This is the regular procedure when important issues 

're involved. 

| Other subjects to which the council is giving attention are the 
andardization of contract, the apprenticeship problem, the creation 

if district councils and wage uniformity. 

.” The wage principles which have been endorsed by the Inter- 

. ¥ational Joint Conference Council are as follows: 

1. That the industry frankly recognizes the cost of living as 
fompared to 1914 as the basic factor in wage adjustments. 


|) 2. The industry to pay at least a reasonable living wage; scales 
elow this to be adjusted in frank recognition of the basic principle 
jnvolved. 


i 3.. That, when not in conflict with the existing laws of a con- 
\44\tituent body, local contracts to be for a period not less than three 
ears, and include a clause providing for annual readjustments of 
ivages based upon the cost of living as determined by authorities 
jointly agreed upon and upon the economic condition of the indus- 
sry at the time of readjustment. 


| 4. ‘That a uniform standard system of cost accounting is con- 


nfidered fundamenta! to insure stability, permanence and prosperity 
49 the industry and to provide a basis for securing a greater degree 


ff uniformity in conditions throughout the country; a clause to be 
fncluded in local agreements providing that such standard system 
"fs is recognized by the organizations represented in the International 
foint Conference Council to be required. 


_5. That controversies over wages, hours and working conditions 
“yan and should be settled without resorting to lockouts or strikes 
whrough voluntary agreement to refer disputes when unable to settle 
through conciliation to joint boards of arbitration composed of equal 
#yepresentation of employers and of employes, provision being made 
‘for an impartial arbitrator if necessary. 
The council is not a closed body. Eligible organizations 
hich are not now members may unite with it by ratifying 
ag@ts principles. In addition to working out a system of indus- 
trial justice and to developing district organizations for legis- 
\pWative purposes, the council has given consideration to writing 
nth uniform arbitration agreement to cover all branches of the 
‘@ndustry. The basis of the general contract is the interna- 
@jional arbitration agreement which now binds the Interna- 
jional Typographical Union and the Closed Shop Division of 
the United Typothete and the Franklin Clubs of America. 
_ Thus the printing trades are building for themselves a sys- 
jem of economic government and of industrial law. It is 
Jignificant to observe in this connection that in the very 
preamble of their agreement the assertion is made that ‘‘ com- 
#yulsory arbitration is deemed impracticable as a means of ad- 
justing controversies between employers and employes.” Vol- 
jintary agreements with conciliation and arbitration are the 
‘method preferred. The importance of this decision, arrived at 
»y organizations of business men and of workers, who have 
nad long experience in dealing with each other through collec- 
‘ive bargaining, is great. It is no doctrinaire pronouncement 
y Mor is it an assertion of prejudice. It is a deliberate judgment 
,/founded on a great body of observation and of experiment. 
»The business men and the union leaders who have united in 
his venture have taken simply the next rational step in the 
jmanagement of their own affairs. But at the same time they 
ave given striking testimony to the direction in which indus- 
ry is now marching. 
"= A similar development in the men’s and boys’ clothing in- 
# lustry was reported last autumn [see the Survey for Septem- 
er 13, 1919]. Congress is now considering proposals which 
“@nust have kindred consequences in the railroad field. ‘The 
Railroad Administration in fact as one of its first acts unified 
the industrial relations of all the transportation systems under 
‘ts control. In a less comprehensive way the stove founders 
“nave for some time been enjoying the benefits of a national 
sconomic organization. Somewhat informally but not less 
jfundamentally the coal industry has been going through a 
ikindred process. In Great Britain the movement has been 
"paralleled jn part by the creation of Whitley councils and 
«in part by the unofficial organization of basic industries. Other 
jimportant evidences of the drift can be found in various Euro- 
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tory have been recorded since the United States became an 
industrial nation. The first of these was seen by the genera- 
tions which witnessed with so many misgivings the rise of the 
modern corporation. Contemporary with that was the birth 
of the trade union. The individually owned business and the 
partnership gave way to the corporation and simultaneously 
workers were compelled to unite in local groups to protect 
their standards of living. ‘That stage lasted until after the 
close of the Civil War. 

The next step was the coalescing of corporations into pools. 
During these years the powerful unions merging many 
locals were formed. At the same time first the Knights of 
Labor and later the American Federation of Labor endeavored 
to unite the workers on a national scale. 

Almost imperceptibly pools became holding companies and 
trusts and the third stage was at hand. During those years 
organized workers had great difficulty in maintaining their 
standard of living. It is probably fair to say that unions dis- 
covered no variety of organization as useful to their purposes 
as the trust proved to be to investors and to employers. The 
generation prior to 1914 may well come to be known from 
the standpoint of workers as the dark age of American labor 
history. In many industries the law of supply and demand 
regulated wages and living conditions. Ordinarily there were 
more workers than jobs. Consequently the welfare of the 
wage-earner suffered fearfully. 

During all these years organization on a large scale was 
resented by the American people. Corporations were regarded 
with hostility. Pools were fought. Trusts were forbidden. 
Trade unions were often deemed to be not unlike conspira- 
cies. Yet all grew. No anti-trust act has ever thwarted the 
integration of industry. “The economic movement of the time 
ran counter to the will of the majority and to the enactments 
of legislatures and of Congress. Naturally the majority found 
themselves balked while law-makers discovered that they could 
not successfully prevent the formation of larger and larger 
industrial units. ‘The law and the facts were in such opposi- 
tion that finally a United States court refused to pretend to 
dissolve a trust because in the judgment of the court the trust 
was good. The judge at least was convinced that his decree 
was not potent enough to recall a day that was dead. 

Then came the war. Under governmental sanction every- 
thing which through unification seemed to be more productive 
was brought under a single control. The necessity of war at 
last sanctioned trusts and many another variety of national 
industrial organization. In the midst of war the anti-trust 
laws were silent. ‘The organization of workers moreover ad- 
vanced on an unprecedented scale. 

Instead of being opposed trade unions were welcomed. It 
was discovered that they alone possessed the key to the morale 
of workers. Under the stress of the world conflict labor lead- 
ers became counsellors and statesmen. Some Americans fancy 
that this occurred only in the United States and here because 
Washington had a wretched penchant for union votes. Noth- 
ing of course is more at variance with the facts. 

The end of fighting in theory, however, was to bring a 
return to the conditions which existed prior to August I, 1914. 
Nothing remotely like that has happened. Instead we in the 
United States in common with the rest of mankind have had 
to move forward. To meet the new problems we have been 
forced to create new industrial machinery. So it is that a 
development such as the International Joint Conference Coun- 
cil of the Allied Printing Trades has arisen. The country 
has become a single market and even the printers whose busi- 
nesses are relatively still small and individually owned have 
been driven to recognize this reality. To a degree unap- 
proached in some other industries they, furthermore, have 
preserved competition. Their present integration on a national 
scale, albeit, does not weaken that competition. On the con- 
trary by equalizing industrial conditions competition is rein- 
forced, for thereby efficient management is given a fair field 
to show its unimpeded powers. 

Wituram L. CHENkgrY. 


Social Workers and the Frame of 
Government 
By Joseph P. 


74 ROM two points of view social workers as a class, 
either professional or non-professional, are inevitably 
concerned with state administration: first, from that 
of securing efficiency in the many social functions 

which the state has undertaken; second, from that of assur- 
ing all practical economy, so as large a surplus of revenue as 
possible will remain to be applied to the ever increasing 
social activities of the state. 

There is no probability of a lessening of these activities 

‘which arise from the increasing density of population and 
the sense of the importance of the well-being of individuals 
to the welfare of the community and of other individuals 

therein. The poor we may always have with us; individual 

improvidence cannot be prevented; the tubercular, the nar- 
cotic addict are not necessary consequences of our social order, 
and each consumptive, each addict is a source of infection for 
other, healthy persons—our own closest friends perhaps. 
Only by state action, repressive and healing, can the people 
be freed from these dangers; but state action costs money. 
Better schools and better paid teachers, especially in the rural 
districts, mean more money; an improved health service 
means a larger and costlier health service; better roads imply 
greater initial and upkeep expense. Those who drive auto- 
mobiles for pleasure as well as those who must go to state 
tuberculosis sanatoria are equally beneficiaries of state social 
activities. The real needs of the people which must be satis- 
fied through the state, are so evidently expanding that not only 
increase in revenue, but economy in expenditure will be needed 
to meet them. One of the most clearly evident and fruitful 
sources of this economy lies in the improvement of the organi- 
zation of state government, not on its political side, which 
registers the will of the people, but on its working side, which 
carries out this will. 

Many efforts have been made and are being made to put 
through such an improvement, either by means of the budget 
or by reorganization of the state government to secure greater 
responsibility and efficiency. In some states, administrative 
reorganization is an accomplished fact; in others, official plans 
are proposed for the voters to consider. The latest plan is 
that of the New York State Reconstruction Commission 
which, as it was appointed and is backed by an energetic and 
experienced governor, is certain to have serious consideration. 

The plan itself is not novel. It follows the recognized lines 
of centralization of authority and fixing responsibility which 
were adopted by the New York State Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1915 and by the legislatures of progressive states. “The 
commission finds the administration divided into 180 different 
boards or bureaus, each running along its own lines, with no 
responsible head’ or organization for the whole. The gov- 
ernor, the constitutional chief executive, has no real control 
over most of his subordinates, many of whom he does not 
appoint and can only remove for serious misbehavior. ‘The 
consequence of this lack of central control over operation and 
expense is overlapping of work and high and uneven cost. of 
operation in different bureaus. As there is no central adminis- 
trative authority, furthermore, there can be no efficient budget- 


making, no financial plan in the interest of the state as a tories and those in penitentiaries is too often arbitrary, anq 
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whole, proposed by a responsible executive for the consider: 
tion of the legislature, and, in consequence, this most importa. 
check on extravagance and inefficiency is wholly lacking. 


The commission meets the situation by radically changisi! 
the present system, Its plan divides the state administratic| 
into sixteen great departments, whose heads constitute a so 
of cabinet for the governor. In principle they should all |}: 
appointed by him and should go out of office with him, 
that he and his party should be responsible for his admin: 
tration; but the commission has found it impossible to car 
out this reform completely, and two important departmerr 
—education and farms and markets—remain under boar: 
chosen by the legislature. The State Hospital Commission 
also finally put in charge of the department of ment 
hygiene, and the State Board of Charities, of the departmer 
of charities, which is a supervisory and not an administrativi 
organ. 

The Comptroller 


THE head of another department, the comptroller (depar. 
ment of audit and control), is generally admitted to be a 
exception to the principle that the governor should appoiri 
the heads of departments. He is the auditor of the statd 
his duty is not to carry on part of the work of the admini 
tration, but to see that those who do carry it on spend t 
state’s money honestly and in accord with law; he is the crit 
of the administration in the interest of the people. Cons 
quently he should be independent of it, and the commissic 
has left his office elective as at present, with the same term : 
the governor. In principle he should have even greater ind: 
pendence and that fearlessness which security of tenure a 
long experience alone can give. He should hold his offa 
during good behavior as in Great Britain, and as is propose 
for the United States in the Good bill, recently passed by t! 
lower house of Congress; but as long as judges of the highes 
court remain elective, it is not probable that a different ru: 
can be applied to the comptroller. The term, howeve# 
allowed by the plan is too short. It is no argument that } 
should go out of office with the governor. He is a critic, nad 
a part of the administration, and a twelve-year term, makirap’ 
his office more nearly equal in dignity to that of a judge a 
emphasizing its non-partisan character, would be an improv« 
ment. 


at a 


The reorganization of state care for mental defectives H 
including all institutions which care for them in a departmer: 
of mental hygiene, the plan finally adopted, cannot fail «| 
approval, and the difference in the nature of this problem am 
that of the Board of Charities is a logical reason for the estal 
lishment of a separate department of charities. The Board of! 
Charities, furthermore, has a different function from that ¢ 
the department of mental hygiene. It does not administé 
state institutions, it supervises and sets standards for local 
controlled or private charitable institutions, so that a separati 
organ is, in any case, necessary. It is in line with mode 
thought to bring all persons in correctional institutions i Il 
a single control. The line which divides prisoners in reform 
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ill probably so remain until a rational plan of true prison 
jform based on an examination of individuals by trained 
|ychiatrists, followed by segregation of different classes, is 
opted. Until this is done it must be recognized that the 
Jicoblem of dealing with the inmates of our penal institutions 
‘) not one for experts in mental hygiene or charitable work. 

| he discipline of a penitentiary and that of a home for the 
., Jrebleminded cannot be confused to the advantage of either. 
‘or the present, then, the separation of correctional and men- 
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, fu hygiene departments is fully justified. 
| There are special reasons why education and farms and mar- 
“yets should be left under the control of boards elected by the 
egislature. It is recognized everywhere that education must 
He kept out of politics and free from all partisan influence; 
) the existing system which vests the appointment of the head 
- Wit the school system, the commissioner of education, in a board 
‘SMlected by the legislature, whose members go out of office suc- 
“essively, is an insurance against these dangers and a guaran- 
i ze of continuity of policy, though it does put out of the 
“tirect influence of the administration one of the greatest and 
iy f Ost expensive of the departments of the state. The inter- 
'®)sts of the farmers in the department of foods and markets 
i ite likewise guarded against gubernatorial interference by vest- 
‘fag in the hands of a similar board the control of the depart- 
tment and the appointment of its administrative officials. A 
Hreponderant voice in the affairs of these two departments is 
ya ssured to the voters outside the city of New York, by the 
Wrovision that the members of the boards should be chosen 
trom the several judicial districts in the state. ‘That there 
re three members at large of the board controlling education 
Joes not change this majority. 
In both of these departments, and in the department of 
. @abor—which is left in control of a board, in this case, how- 
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from the general rule that the head of a department should 
A e a single commissioner. To exercise like powers subordi- 
_ pate boards are created or continued in other departments as, 
yor example, the board of equalization of taxes in the finance 
ilepartment. This important board is composed of the director 


‘> taxation, the attorney-general and the comptroller. It may 


} . . . 
‘yell be questioned whether its important judicial functions 
fein 5 F, . . . 

“to not entitle it to a membership which will not be open to 
_ he objection made in the report itself: “ Ex officio boards 


_ ie almost never effective.” 
ve 


Social Workers’ Opportunity 

\CONSTRUCTIVE criticism of the plan will be best applied to 
_Isuch questions as these and to the arrangement of the functions 
within the departments; its broad lines will scarcely be ques- 
; jtioned. In these matters of detail, social workers will find 
‘the greatest opportunity for the application of their experience. 
For example, it is very doubtful if the proposed bureau of 
extension in the department of education will function to 
the best advantage of component parts. Among other activi- 
‘Oties it includes the state library and the division of Americani- 
gation. A good librarian interested in building up a library and 


. 
‘Jin pushing its normal uses, and the head of an active Ameri- 
‘Icanization bureau, which is mainly a teaching process using 


‘Sthe school buildings and teachers, will not be good bureau 


‘Nmates. If the chief of the bureau is the librarian, Americani- 
‘zation work is apt to be slighted; if he is an Americanization 
‘Yenthusiast, the library will inevitably suffer. Americaniza- 
"tion would seem to fit in better with the bureau of elementary 
‘}and secondary education; and the state library and museum, 
‘a specialized organization, should be an independent bureau 
jo the department of education. 
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Similarly, it may be questioned whether in the department 
of labor there should not be two divisions under officials of 
equal authority, one to include administration of workmen’s 
compensation, the insurance fund and other social insurance 
as it develops, and the other to administer the labor law. 


One strong point in the plan is the civil service appointment 
of the heads of all bureaus. Under its general scheme of 
organization, practically all subordinate officers in the state 
will be assured an opportunity to reach responsible positions 
which it is hoped will be fairly paid, so that the incentive to 
make public service a profession which comes from the pros- 
pect of advancement to important posts, will be strengthened. 
Furthermore, the operation of the system will, like the British 
civil service, tend to create an experienced body of public 
servants, who can be trusted to keep the machine going steadily 
in spite of the changes in policy at the top which respond to 
the change in popular will shown by the elections. 


The Check-Up 

THE governor and his administration might be helpless 
against this powerful civil service organization were it not for 
the investigating force put in his office to enable him to 
check up inefficiency and to prevent duplication and for his 
power and responsibility as the proposer of the budget to the 
legislature. These two functions must work together if either 
is to succeed. The governor must for his own reputation 
as an economical officer cut estimates as low as he can. He 
must not, however, so reduce them as to cripple important 
government functions. With his other responsibilities, how- 
ever, he cannot know where and how to cut without the 
aid of his investigating and budget-making staffs. It would 
probably be better organization to unitesthe divisions of the 
budget and of reports and special investigations provided for 
in the executive office. ‘The budget, if it is to represent the 
governor’s view and to be an intelligent critical analysis of 
the estimates of the bureaus and departments, must depend 
on the work of the division of investigation; and the work of 
the division of investigation will be far more effective and 
far less objectionable to the departments if it is carried out 
for the purpose of enabling the governor to prepare the budget - 
and if the investigators have behind them the authority which 
comes from the fact that their reports must be the basis of 
the estimates approved by the governor for each department. 
There is no odium in the investigation of a department or 
bureau by the budget officers, who are equally investigating 
other departments, while there would be great resentment in 
a department which is singled out for special investigation. 
Special investigations could, of course, be carried out by a 
budget staff whenever special need was shown. Furthermore, 
only one investigating force would be needed, and it would 
be coordinated under the chief of the budget division, with 
a definite and steady, not a desultory function. 


me ho 


The proposed power of appointment, alone, will not fix 
responsibility of the governor in the eyes of the people. The 
President of the United States has an even wider power of 
appointment of the heads of the executive departments, but 
when has the inefficiency of the administrative machine ever 
been a commanding issue at an election? In fact, it woul] be 
very hard to hold him so responsible for an organization whose 
frame is largely constructed by Congress and over whose esti- 
mates for appropriation he has no control. ‘The national 
budget which seems in a fair way to be instituted at the next 
session of Congress, will put the control over the estimates 
in his hands; and the budget staff, similar to the budget divi- 
sion and the division of special reports in the New York plan, 
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will give him a means of establishing whether the frame of 
the government for which Congress is responsible, or its oper- 
ation for which he is responsible, is at fault for extravagance 
and inefficiency. The New York plan includes power of ap- 
pointment and the budget, and thus provides a real chance to 
make the governor truly responsible or to allow him to show 
why he should not be so held and wherein the legislature is 
at fault. 

Social workers, especially in New York and particularly 
those interested in settlements and the teachers of govern- 
ment in the high schools, have an opportunity to do construc- 
tive and educational work at the same time in dissecting and 
discussing this concrete proposal with their club members and 
_ pupils. Too often settlement and school instruction in civics 

lacks definiteness and fails in its educational purpose, because 
the members of the class do not comprehend the importance 
- of good government to them or to the practical value of their 
work as bearing on their own votes. There is here laid 
before the people for their approval or rejection a carefully 
worked out plan of administration—not a theoretical scheme, 
but a working model of a machine meant to function, to 
bear specific loads in specific parts, constructed with relation 
to the existing machine, and to real political and economic 
conditions. It is, furthermore, a model on which the men 
and women of the state must, as voters, finally pass judgment; 


The Strength of America 


V. The Menace of Americanization 
By Simon J. Lubin and Christina Krysto 


O discuss the menace of Americanization, it will 

be well, perhaps, to establish in our minds a work- 

ing definition of the term Americanization itself. 

We proudly maintain that ours is the best of 

all lands in which to live. And yet we do not base our claim 

upon America’s natural resources or upon its wealth; we 

would hesitate to make the boast because of its great popula- 

tion or its economic and industrial progress. All these factors 

enter, to be sure, into the basis for our contention, but they 

fall far short of forming the whole of it. For we would 

maintain that that which is fine and that of which we are 

proud goes far beyond these concrete things which can be 

listed offhand; it is that quality which sometimes, roughly, 

we designate as freedom or justice or democracy, but which 

is even greater than any one of these—the soul of our nation, 
the spirit of America. 

To be an American is to possess this spirit, to feel that one’s 
own life is in accord with it, and to know that one’s own aspi- 
rations are in accord with the best interests of the nation. 

In turn, Americanism is the sum total of those doctrines 
which give content to this spirit of America, and keep our 
nation to its course—the sum total, in other words, of the 
policies which underlie the nation’s customs, its laws, its in- 
ternational dealings, its political, economic and industrial 
progress, policies, in short, through which the spirit shows 
itself to this nation’s citizens and to the world. 

Americanization, then, should be the propaganda that, on 
the one hand, puts forth before all the people this Ameri- 
canism and, on the other, gives to all the people the vision 


1See the Survey for December 20, 1919, January 3, January 24 and 
February 7. 
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so not only does the plan present interesting teaching materia 
but it represents live issues on which the older members a 
settlement clubs must vote and which they will hear muc: 
discussed from the standpoint of the politician. If they ca 
be armed for discussion not with generalities but with con 
crete arguments why, not only the plan as a whole bu 
particular parts of it will save money and get better result! 
for the people than the present system—or, if the plan E 
wrong in conception or in detail, why it is wrong—a real co 
tribution will have been made to the political knowledge « 
the public and incidentally to the case of better state goverr} 
ment. 


Lectures and reading, while necessary to bring informatio: it, 
to the people, are only a preliminary, and if they are to beag 
full fruit, must be followed up with a sort of laboratory dis§- 
section of the plan by the students which really makes i 
part of the mental store of each individual. Settlement club 
of young men and young women voters constitute an impor: 
tant means of bringing effective understanding of such plan 
as this to the people, not as vague projects of reform “ to dows 
the bosses,” or “to drive out the tax eaters,” but as a reas 
effort to save money and to secure for the people more efficienr§ ge: 
service from the state health department, more miles of smoot 
road, fairer prices for milk and other foods. 


and the opportunity to do their share in improving its doc: 
trines, thus accomplishing the double purpose of making the: 
more worthy of the nation within which they live and o 
making the nation itself better because of them. It shoul 
lift the inhabitants of America, foreign born and native bor 
alike, to a plane which is worthy of the best nation, and i 
turn make that nation worthy of being the home of the besx 
developed people. Playing within its fullest scope, Ameri- 
canization should go far beyond the confines of the United: 
States and reach out to all the peoples of the earth. 


This is no mean mission, and there can be no time limi* 
to its ultimate accomplishment. Nor can it be said that it 
has failed to enlist its supporters. Americanization has takenr 
the country by storm. Every social organization, every relig- 
ious society, every large industry, every woman’s club has beenr 
busy for months mapping out its own particular program. 
The study of Americanization has been used to stimulate in- 
terest in organizations which were dying a natural death; 
Americanization has been used as a pretext for sudden im—}% 
provements in industrial management when the attitude of if jp 
labor has made sudden improvements imperative; American--) 
ization has been used to give employment to social workers: 
out of jobs. Lack of interest has not been the fault in con--}\, 
nection with carrying on the undertaking. But a fault, andi} 
a grave fault, there has been. te 


Every political party has its hangers-on who, consciously’ 
or unconsciously, discredit the fine principles of that party’ 
by their erroneous expounding of these. Every new phase in| 
industrial progress has its profiteers—men who capitalize the} 


advanced ideas of their field for their own interests, regard-. 


| 
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s of the harm which they bring to the whole by their 
ethods. Every scientific discovery has its charlatans who 
'\{aix enough of the truth with their lies to undermine the 
jvhole truth when their lies become known, Every religion 
‘yas its false messiahs, and many a man has been made an 
4nbeliever because he has followed these too easily and been 
j.isappointed too grievously. In relation to the truth these 
re all perverts, and the best that can be said concerning the 
‘roup as a whole is that some of them are themselves misled 
‘: nd have absolute faith in the pernicious doctrines which they 
Leach. 

_ Looking critically at this great wave of Americanization 
which has swept and is sweeping over our land, we observe 
that it too has its perverts, perverts most varied because the 
loctrine itself is endless in its intricacies, perverts most rabid 
o vecause the doctrine itself touches the deepest emotions, per- 
_Jrerts most harmful in the destructive tendencies because the 
fonstructive working out of the doctrine itself is vital to the 
very life of our nation. And herein lies the menace of Amer- 
}canization. 

In a mission such as this there are several possible difficul- 
ties. The work itself, though headed in the right direction 
ander a well constructed plan, may yet go very slowly, very 
haltingly, for want of a clear understanding, for want of 
skilled hands, for want of proper means. And about this 
4): ype of difficulty there is nothing alarming; it only conforms 
jo the fortunes of any new social movement and in any new 
hhocial movement impatience can have no place. 


When the work is not headed in the right direction, how- 
t2ver, and there is no well-constructed plan of action, then 
there is cause for concern. And the ill fortune which then 
befalls the work is not the ill fortune of a progress which is 
\too slow or too uncertain, but of a good idea gone wrong, 
of failure which is more than the absence of success, because 
it not only fails to build, but wrecks all that has been already 
ibestablished. 


“] Into this last pitfall Americanization is falling more and 
‘Ymore deeply. And, in general, the cause underlying the 
‘menace and the resulting perversions with which we have to 
eal is the assumption that Americanization consists of doing 
something ” to the foreign born, that “ something ”’ designed 
‘to make him exactly like the native born who, by common 
‘fconsent, seems to be held worthy of any nation. Few realize 
“fthat in the program of real Americanization the immigrant 

‘is but an incident. He must have special attention at times 
because of the special handicaps imposed upon him by the 
strangeness of his environment, but this special attention, these 

“special helps, are for the purpose of bringing him into the 

tmain line of march. The major work of Americanization 
‘begins when he enters that line beside the native born and 
vie work deals with the line as a whole. To strive to bring 
‘the foreign born only up to the level of the native born is to 
)drop the work of improving the nation as soon as that for- 
Seign born stands ready to contribute his share to that im- 
| proving. 


a 


Industrial Perversion 

) FaILurRe to accept this is largely responsible for much of 
(the purposeless work now being carried on. And, given no 
}definite purpose big enough to merit the highest efforts of 
ithe best minds, the undertaking itself falls into the hands 
}of the false messiahs, some working with eyes wide open, 
others with unseeing eyes, but all doing whatever is in their 
power to retard and hinder the work without which the 
future of our nation is dark indeed. 


“ Americanization?” cry the employers of labor. 


“That 
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is all very simple. ‘Teach the men to stay on their jobs— 
that’s Americanization! Teach them that being good citi- 
zens means sticking to their work and not jeopardizing the 
country’s output! The country needed them to help win the 
war, now the country needs them to help put the world on 
its feet again. To be worthy of the name of Americans, be 
they from Portugal, Spain, or Holland, let them keep on the 
job!” How often does this fine-sounding plea merely cloak 
a determination to keep men—especially the more handi- 
capped foreign born—at their work under wretched work- 
ing conditions, to the private profit of the employer and the 
admiration of a certain type of “100 per cent American.” 
And could not this mode of procedure be rightly called an 
industrial perversion of Americanization? 


Patriotic Perversion 


Harp upon this comes a second type of perversion. “ Amer- 
icanization is the preservation of the status quo! Criticism 
may be all right in thought. But since nothing is holier 
than this status quo, any criticism which tends to overthrow 
it is disloyalty!) Therefore, anyone who desires to express his 
thought must take his cue from those in authority. And those 
who have had their training in other lands in the art of being 
silent for fear of punishment, let them remember the lesson 
they have learned!” In the light of the early history of 
this country, which began with a protest, forceful both in lan- 
guage and in action, against oppression; in the light of our. 
guarantees of freedom of speech and of press, it is perhaps 
not too strong a term to designate this practice as a patriotic 
perversion. 

Close upon its heels we find something just a bit more 
harmful. “ Americanization is the acquiring of American 
citizenship! We should take a census of all the people of 
the United States, and drive into the ocean all those who had 
not declared their intention of becoming citizens!” Some- 
how there seems to be scarcely anything which could be less 
desirable. Leaving out of the question for the moment the 
attitude of the foreign born toward such a decree—their 
sense of injury at being met with force at the outset—leaving 
out of the question the violation of the comity of nations, 
can we look upon American citizenship as upon a thing so 
cheap that it is to be thrust upon unwilling newcomers, rather 
than made a thing of such value that these newcomers would 
work joyfully for the privilege? It is only the political per- 
verts of Americanization who would force citizenship upon 
anyone. 


““ Americanization is teaching Bngich to foreigners!” We 
have heard these six words ad nauseam and we hear them 
oftener and oftener as the months go by. ‘“‘ They’ve got to 
know English!” In a certain city of the United States a 
well-intentioned lot of men and women recently prepared an. 
elaborate banquet for a group of immigrants. ‘“ Showing 
them we respect them and are interested in them and their 
nation,” so they explained it. Beautifully engraved invita- 
tions were sent to members of that foreign born group as 
well as to a number of prominent citizens who were to act 
as hosts. At the appointed time the hosts, properly arrayed, 
took their places. But none of the foreign born guests ap- 
peared. Investigation brought forth a simple explanation— 
the invitations were printed in English and none of the im- 
migrants could read them. The originators of the banquet 
had not thought of extending the “ respect and interest ” suf- 
ficiently to include the newcomers’ language. Perhaps they 
dismissed the incident with the thought that, anyway, “ these 
foreigners” should have known English ; what did they come 
to America for? Yet they were exposing one of the greatest 
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of all perversions of Americanization—the educational per- 
version: ‘To make good Americans of ’em teach ’em Eng- 
lish!” 

“We need the immigrant to maintain production. But the 
sooner he forgets his habits and traditions, the better for him 
and for us! With the change in costume let him assume our 
customs and beliefs. For his are all wrong and ours are all 
right! Immediate assimilation to our mode of thought and 
action is his only salvation!” ‘This is at once a psychologic 
and a national perversion of Americanization, Psychologic 
because it presupposes mental and spiritual gymnastics that 
are absurd and impossible; national because it would throw 
out all national traits that are of value to the stranger, that 
make him in fact what he is, ignoring, furthermore, all good 
which the stranger who exhibits his national characteristics 
may bring to America. 

Racial Perversion 

THERE is a somewhat similar attitude which goes further 
still. ‘This land is destined to be the home of the square- 
eyed and green-haired race. “The earth’s most favored spot 
should be preserved to the superior people. Intermarriage 
with the round-eyed and the blue-haired who come from alien 
lands will lead to a lowering of the American standard! 
Therefore let us persecute and drive out all but those origin- 
ally favored!’ May we not call this a racial perversion? 

Several years ago, before a California audience gathered to 
discuss the effect of the opening of the Panama Canal upon 
that state, the principal speaker used substantially these words: 

Soon there will flow into our midst certain turbid streams from 
across the ocean. Pope-ridden Italians, steeped in ignorance, will 
come to our shores. Dirty Jews, still suffering for the sins of their 
ancestors, will knock at our gates. Illiterate Russians will creep out 
of their thatched villages and flood our land. Bigoted peoples from 
all the countries across the sea will come out of medieval darkness 
and storm our wonderful United States. Brothers, the task is great, 
but the procedure simple. As they enter, we must approach them in 
’ the spirit of the Master, and, with open arms, bring them to our Jesus 
and our ways. 

Could it be contended, with any degree of logic, that this is 
not a religious perversion ? 

Though the list seems over-long already, the greatest per- 
version is still tc be named, and with that perversion the ma- 
jority of Americanization enthusiasts could be safely charged. 
On every hand we run into people who are tremendously 
energetic about doing something for “ those poor immigrants.” 
Of what that something should be they have not the slightest 
conception. ‘Their desire, to quote the head of immigrant 
education in a large California city, is “ to grab a poor unsus- 
pecting immigrant, carry him bodily to a far corner, and 
proceed to ‘Americanize’ him.” Their attitude can best be 
expressed in the words spiritual slumming. We have long 
ago drifted away from the more obvious slumming habits of 
some of the earlier social workers. But the vast tide of 
Americanization has brought the spiritual slumming habits, 
which have. been more difficult to cope with. When this 
emotional perversion will have died a natural’ death, then the 
true Americanization will have an easier time of it. 

The pity of the existing conditions is not alone that those 
pseudo-Americanization efforts fall short of their mark. It 
is not even that they accomplish actual harm by discourag- 
ing their own champions with their ultimate futility, and by 
bewildering the foreign born upon whom they are directed. 
The pity of it goes further. 

To most of the leaders indicated above we must attribute 
the virtue of energy. And it is energy misdirected, expended 
in wrong channels, energy wasting itself in repeated organi- 
zation and suborganization and super-organization which we 
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observe all around us and which has crept even into the sacredi{ 
precincts of federal activity. And when we measure thej| 
results of the above-mentioned Americanization prophets wei 
must measure them not only by their failure to advance the 
cause they have championed, nor even by the actual harnm| 
they have done to that cause, but, over and above both of) 
these, we must take into account the good which might have} 
been accomplished had all this vast energy, wrongly expended, 
been wisely directed into proper channels and wisely guided 
toward a definite goal. It is here, in the difference between) ,, 
the potential positive orcuciplibenent and the actual negative} 
result, that the real work of the Americanization perverts4 
shows itself. It is this wide discrepancy which points, froms 
a new angle, to the need of direction by the entire Americani-i 
zation movement, direction which would encompass the many 
who are now working hard along paths which lead nowhere@, 
and who would be glad to choose the better path did they 
but know how. 

Necessarily this better path, the real Americanization, must 
presuppose an attitude of mind which makes development, } 
not repression, the guiding principle of all its procedure, and # 
which encourages every talent, every thought, every creative 
impulse that can help to make American life fuller and bet- 
ter. This conception of Americanization presupposes the 
existence of true freedom, the freedom which is more than} 
the right to cast one’s vote and to express one’s opinion; for 
it must include the opportunity to develop one’s creative : 
forces to the fullest capacity and to apply such forces con- ‘Jaw: 
sciously and continuously to the task of building a better 
nation, 

The Solution 

THis process of nation building is an organic growth, 
achieved through the giving of proper direction, proper en- 
couragement and proper aid to national cultural elements 
whether their origin is here or abroad. America is unique — 
in these two advantages—first, it is not yet so bound by con- 
vention that the fluency of its thought is impaired; second, it 
has the best means conceivable for utilizing the cultural ele- 
ments of all the other lands, which come to it in a form best 
adapted for satisfactory development, brought here, as they 
are, by human beings. And in a process which is worthy 
of the opportunity there is no place for the application of 
iron bands of restraint to the vital creative forces—of either 
the foreign born or the native born—restraint which, in some 
form, appears in every perversion of Americanization which 
we have mentioned above. 

Again, we repeat, Americanization, the propaganda of true 
Americanism which is the soul of our nation, is something 
much more than teaching American standards to our immi- 
grants. In this propaganda the immigrant plays but a minor 
part and is noticeable only because both his difficulties and 
his contributions are of a peculiar sort. All of the perver- 
sions enumerated further garble the question by calling undue 
attention to the foreign born in attempting, by merely doing 
something spectacular to these foreign born, to solve our na- 
tional difficulties. 

It is only by adequately preparing for the whole subject | 
of ‘nation building, it is only by formulating a plan which 
will take in all the aspects necessary to make of our nation 
the best place possible, that we can make clear in that scheme 
the proper place of immigration and the immigrant. Noth- 
ing short of the formulating of such a plan and a definite 
and earnest following of it can accomplish this, and nothing 
short of it can eliminate the menace of Americanization. 
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Labor at Washington 


ETAILED consideration rather than dramatic conflict 
9} characterizes the present situation of industrial affairs at 
whe seat of government. At the Capitol and in other parts of 
‘Jie city conferences fraught with enormous importance to 
“lie future of industry are being held. Nowhere, however, 
i the fighting note dominant. Generally efforts are being 
nade to agree on national arrarigements of affairs which can 
Jo longer be deferred. 5 
) The most important decision was that of the Congressional 
“onference Committee to eliminate the anti-strike provisions 
“Hi the railroad bill, to be discussed in a subsequent issue of 
‘Ae Survey. Whatever machinery is built up—the Con- 
‘rence Committee decided in effect to recommend the re- 
‘iention of the labor division of the Railroad Administration— 
‘fauch work is awaiting. Most of the railroad brotherhoods 
‘re demanding wage increases. A few railroad workers have 
‘btained wage increases equal to the advance in the cost of 
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quickly to reach a decision. Against that time of judgment 
Congress is now planning. 

Two miles away from the Capitol another group is actively 
considering the status of the bituminous coal miners. ‘The 
tumult and shouting of the coal strike are now inaudible, but 
the human problem to which the strike witnessed still calls for 
settlement. Arguments are now being made by representatives 
of the operators and the unions. In most of the industrial 
countries miners are seeking a better way of life. The con- 
ditions under which their work is done are as dehumanizing 
as any of the toil essential to civilization. Consequently to 
a great degree their case calls for economic and social states- 
manship. The coal commission has a great opportunity to 
build on the basis of this quiescent controversy a program 
which will treat miners as citizens rather than as items in 
the cost of production. 

Close by, the President’s Industrial Conference is quietly 
at work. During recent weeks representatives of sundry in- 
dustrial interests have been appearing before the commission. 
On the basis of criticisms 
which have been obtained 
from business men, labor 
leaders and industrial ex- 
perts a final report will 
be made. The prelim- 
inary proposals of the 
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-boad brotherhoods. ‘The 
y war course has to be paid 
‘or. The losses entailed 
‘Quring the conflict cannot 
“He escaped. In what way 
ompensation should be 
aade is, however, another 
@uestion. If the men who 
ibarned $175 a month dur- 
ng 1914 are able to earn 
nly $190 during 1920 
‘Whey obviously have suf- 
ered a very great reduc- 
fion in income and in stan- 
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tions of the conference, 
however wise and useful 
they may conceivably be, 
will find a smooth way to 
the statute books. Only 
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~The Clothing Workers’ House 


HE first home of the New York Historical Society is to 

be torn down to make room for ‘he first home of the 
New York branch of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. The Historical Society building was erected in 1855 
at the corner of Second avenue and Eleventh street, Manhat- 
tan, which was then the center of fashionable life in the city. 
The ground is peculiarly associated with Knickerbocker tra- 
dition. It was part of the farm which Governor Peter 
Stuyvesant purchased in 1647, and which later became a 
Dutch village called Stuyvesant or Bowery Village. Just 
across the street is the church, St. Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie, 
where Governor Stuyvesant is buried. ‘The Historical So- 
ciety itself is closely associated with illustrious names of old 
New York, for among its founders and early presidents were 
~Peter Gerard Stuyvesant, DeWitt Clinton, Gouverneur Mor- 

ris and Albert Gallatin. 

Now the genteel days of Second avenue are forever past. 
The tenements have closed in upon it. Stately old residences 
are replaced by moving picture houses, and throngs of work- 
ing people fill the walls where fashionable promenaders took 
the air. And across from historic St. Mark’s is to rise a build- 
ing which, instead of housing the archives of the past, will 
be devoted to the use and enjoyment of the workers who have 
made this district their own. The men who are associated 
with the new enterprise—such men as Sidney Hillman and 
Joseph Schlossberg of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers— 
are likely to mean as much to the New York of the future 
as did the founders of the Historical Society to the New 
York of the past. 

The new Amalgamated Temple will be unique among labor 
buildings. It is intended to be the center, not only of the 
business activities of the union, but of recreation and educa- 
tion for New York’s 50,000 workers in the men’s clothing 
industry. It will contain the offices of business agents, trade 
managers and other union officials, and a large room for ex- 
ecutive board meetings. The financial department, where 
the members pay their dues, will take up a largé part of one 
floor. Another floor will be devoted mostly to shop meeting 
rooms. ‘There will be an assembly hall seating 2,500. In the 
basement there will be a large recreation room and gymnasium, 
-and a restaurant. ‘The top floor will be a sun parlor of glass 
and steel, which will seat almost as many people as the assem- 
bly hall. On every floor a considerable amount of space, in 
a wing, is devoted to class rooms, of which there will be 
twenty in all, and there will be a library for the use of the 
students. Educational work is considered by the builders 
to be the most important of the uses to which the building 
will be put. 

The temple will cost $600,000. The money is being raised 
by levies of one day’s pay upon the New York clothing work- 
ers. Work will be begun this month, and it is expected that 
the building will be finished by January, 1921. The temple 
will be strictly a local institution, that is, it will have no 
connection with the international headquarters of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, which are in New York. Already 
other branches of the Amalgamated are planning to follow the 
example of New York. Williamsburg and Newark are 
planning buildings, and the Chicago workers are about to buy 
ground on which they will put up a million dollar temple. 


The Steel Wage Increase 


°F HE United States Steel Corporation announced on Janu- 
ary 30 a wage increase of 10 per cent to laborers. The 
advance affects 275,000 men. Following the corporation’s 
action some of the leading independents, including the Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Company, made similar increases. 

It is worth noting that an increase in wages was not one 
of the demands made by the steel workers preliminary to the 
strike last September. What was then sought was chiefly a 
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reduction in working hours and union recognition. If, how} ii 
ever, an eight-hour working day were substituted for tify 
twelve-hour day, wage readjustments would undoubtedly jy 
needed in order to raise the earnings fo the steel workers tod} 
living wage. re 

It is probably not beside the mark to connect the action | bi 
the Steel Corporation with the reported shortage of worker} 
Now that immigration is restricted there seems to be fi! 
scarcity of Enarers. The old law of supply and demand 
again exercising its influence. Since January 1, 1916 ning 
wage increases have been announced by the Steel Corporati: at 
Following are the dates and lea aie of previous advanaiii” 
as compiled by the Iron Age: Feb. 1, 1916, 10 per cerrpi 
May 1, 1916, 10 per cent; Dec. 15, 1916, 10 per cent; May ‘fi 
1917, 10 per cent; Oct. 1, 1917, 10 per cent; April 15, 191 
15 per cent; Aug. I, 1918, 10 per cent; Oct. 1, 1918, 10 fhe 
16% per cent (through reduction of working hours). 


The total amount of the corporation’s pay roll in 1911 
according to the same authority, was $452,663,524, and laz 
year it was larger. The largest number of employes on th® 
pay roll in any one month of 1918 was 283,414, while tk. 

average daily wage for the year was $5.38, compared wit 
$4.16 in 1917. In 1912 this average was $2.75. 
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Wages and Living 


od Faas cost of living, it is recurrently said, should be t 
measure of wage increases. Perhaps so, but at any rate) 
is worth noting that neither now or at any previous time, s§ ~~ 
far as the facts are available, have living wages been cus 
tomary. If in the readjustments which are coming about tt) 
cost of living is made the actual minimum of income an er’ 
tirely new era will have begun. 
The Monthly Labor Review prints in connection with somij! 
of its own investigations the study of the National Industria 
Conference Board into war changes in wages. ‘The increassg. 
which the last five years have brought about are not mor 
notable than the inadequate sums which were current t 
1914. In the boot and shoe industry, for example, the ave= 
age actual earnings of male workers in September, 1914, wet 
$14.70 weekly. By no conceivable standard could a man sup... 
port a wife and children on that sum. Such a wage mearg, 
that women and children, so far as the law allowed, had ft 
seek to supplement the man’s income. By March last th 
average weekly wage in this industry had increased to $25.90 
That also was very considerably less than the minimum ag. .° 
which a family might be maintained in decency or health. 


Boots and shoes are, however, by no means the least profi 
able field of employment for men. The average wage earnes 
by male workers in cotton manufacturing, according to t 
National Industrial Conference Board, was $10 a week ii 
September, 1914. By March, 1919, us had been raised tt 
$17.10, not half of any minimum on which a family can be 
supported. Wool manufacturing ran in about the same chart} 


nels. ‘There the income of the average male worker wa w | 
$11.52 a week in September, 1914, and $18.61 in Marchiffy., 
1919. In silk manufacturing $11.77 was the rate for Sep th 


tember, 1914, and $22.69 for March, 1919. In none of thr 
industries studied by the National Industrial Conferenc) 
Board, an organization of employers, were the wages sufficien: 
either befdre ‘the war or after the war to enable men to maim 
tain families without assistance. 


The Department of Labor has itself recently compleied a 
industrial survey. Some of the wages paid in the wood 
working industries are reported in the January issue of th 
Monthly Labor Review. ‘These figures portray the same sit) 
uation. Nowhere do laborers employed in the woodworking 
industries earn enough to maintain families. Many of thy 
skilled workers in the industries are also far below the mini 
mum figure. Only the most highly skillful earn what iI My, 
economist would admit to be adequate incomes. BX, 


') There is of course nothing new about these facts except 
iat they prove that not even the increases of the war period 
ave sufficed to establish living wages in certain basic indus- 
Vies. It is of course true that wages generally more nearly 
proximate the cost of living now than they have ever done 
‘ce any time since the Civil War. But the gap between what 
“( workingman can earn and what his family must expend to 
fe kept in health and decency is still wide. 
“li In view of facts such as these, facts authenticated by a 
‘hanufacturers’ organization and by the federal government, 
|) is necessary to formulate national policies. What kind of 
“civilization do we desire? The family has been sacred in 
"y\merican thought. Any attack on the permanence of the 
“amily as the social unit has been regarded as sacrilege. Yet 
the facts are that at no time in our industrial history have 
‘ne great majority of workingmen been able to support wives 
‘ad children decently and in health. By unrelenting neces- 
ty mothers of young children have been driven out of the 
me to seek work. “The human wastage of such a system is 
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jresent desirability of reducing wages. Professor Laughlin 
ibviously is not alone in voicing this belief, but he is particu- 
jatly culpable because as a scholar in an age of scientific in- 
uiry he has persistently ignored the facts of human living. 
ik century ago, by distorting and ignoring the teachings of 
idan smith statesmen were able to persuade themselves that 
isuficient earnings were really good for the working classes. 


to be. Congress therefore has expressed some interest 
the salaries the government has been paying and in learn- 
ng how much more it must pay in order to get enough work- 
"rs. To answer these questions the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
istics has been inquiring into the way of life of men and 
‘Women at Washington. 

! The latest contribution of the bureau is an estimate of 
What is needed to maintain a bachelor in Washington. The 
‘hachelor, male or female, is to be kept at a level of decency 
‘nd health, in order that the clerical work of the nation 
i\Iaay be competently performed. The estimate is that, in- 
luding savings of 10 per cent, a single man can live on 
41,067.78 and a single woman on $1,151.15. The items in 
he budget presented are interesting, because they evidently 
ave been cut to the quick. 

i} A government clerk, in accordance with this budget, could 
jiever hope alone to occupy a single room. The estimate of 
y/515 a month is given on the assumption that the clerk can 
je happy sharing a room with another clerk. Luncheon is 
istimated on the hypothesis that the clerk will never go near 
restaurant. Neither books nor magazines are deemed essen- 
x i#ial. If the clerk is ambitious enough to attend an evening 
chool he must find the money by-refraining from making 
yne of the other supposedly necessary expenditures. A gov- 
lirnment clerk, it appears, is never expected to put more than 


‘or clothing and laundry are only sufficient to insure “ordi- 
mary cleanliness.” The clerk may buy cither a morning or 
jim evening paper, but not both. It is interesting to observe 
Phat the estimate of the cost of board and lodging is less 
than the rate offered by the government dormitories at Wash- 
ington, 

In general every item is as low as it is possible to approve. 
w4Che bureau itself describes one of its estimates as “suffi- 
i'tiently niggardly.” Yet it is worth while to get these ele- 
ents of the problem of the cost of living to the attention of 
‘\Songress. Even an ungenerous treatment is better than the 
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refusal to think. So far in the case of the clerks, as with 
the greater body of wage-earners, earnings are inadequate. 
It is too much to hope that within the near future sufficiency 
will supplant insufficiency; but at least a beginning is made 
when the facts are known. 


ya 


Town in Mill Management 


HE Garner Print Works at Wappingers Falls has gone 

a step farther on the road to industrial democracy since 
Mr. Selekman described in this department the shop committee 
plan in operation there (see the Survey for Jan. 10, 1920). 
The board of directors of the company has been reorganized. 
It now has five members, three of them representing the em- 
ployer, one elected by the board of operatives, and one repre- 
senting the community of Wappingers Falls. The idea of 
having the town drawn into factory management is novel. 
It is the theory of Harold A. Hatch, treasurer of the com- 
pany, that the good will of the town towards the mill will 
be vastly increased by the new relationship. The president 
of the village is now serving as the community representative. 


Employes’ Thrift Plan 


93 ON aes innovation at Wappingers Falls is a thrift 
campaign which has been worked out and put into 
operation by the board of operatives of the Dutchess Bleach- 
ery. The plan is of special interest in view of the flurry of 
alarm in some quarters concerning labor’s extravagance. 

A collector is elected by the employes in each department, 
and a general treasurer is chosen by the board of operatives. 
‘The treasurer is directly responsible to the board. It is the 
duty of a collector to interview every employe in his depart- 
ment, to explain the plan and take pledges for definite savings 
each week. He then gathers the savings each pay day and 
turns them over to the treasurer, who deposits the entire 
amount in the bank, where it will draw 4 per cent interest 
up to December 15. Dividends are to be declared as soon as 
possible after December 1 each year, and are to be a pro 
rata share of all interest received on savings up to December 
1. Savings may be withdrawn at any time upon a week’s 
notice, but all interest must be forfeited as a penalty for 
withdrawal. Payments may be discontinued at any time 
without the loss of interest on money already deposited, pro- 
vided it be left on deposit until December 1. 

Records are kept by means of cards of different colors for 
different pledge amounts. ‘The cards are punched for each 
collection. Expenditures for supplies and for bonding the 
treasurer are met by an appropriation from the board of 
operatives. “The company allows the treasurer and collectors 
the necessary time to do their work. About 50 per cent of 
the employes have already availed themselves of the sav- 
ings plan. 


Library Union Bibliography 


Wa members are beginning to use their technical 
knowledge in union enterprises carried on independent of 
the employer. The library workers of New York have thus 
been considering the significance to the workers of some of the 
material that they handle daily. The movement towards joint 
operation of industry by employers and workers seemed to 
them a fruitful subject, and they delved among their book- 
shelves to discover the precursors of the present movement, as 
well as to gather together recent contributions to the subject. 
They offer as the result of their work a bibliography on 
industrial democracy, published by the New York Library 
Employes’ Union. They announce that this pamphlet is the 
first of a series. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Insane in New York 


Gat insanity law of New York state, which was regarded 
as a model at the time of its conception, has been progres- 
sively improved, particularly in its provisions for the proper 
care of the mentally afflicted prior to their receipt in a hos- 
pital, in multiplying the avenues by which the state hospital 
can be approached and admission and treatment received. 
There are thirteen of the so-called civil state hospitals in 
New York and two for those with criminal tendencies, the 
provisions, of course, being very different for the two groups. 
There are several ways in which a patient may be received 
in the civil hospitals. In the first place, any person mentally 
ill who realizes the nature of his own illness, and who is 
considered by the superintendent as competent to make volun- 
tary application, can be admitted on his own signed applica- 
‘tion, the understanding being that such patient agrees to con- 
form to all of the rules and regulations of the hospital, and 
the law provides they shall not be detained under such volun- 
tary agreement more than ten days after giving notice in 
writing of their intention or desire to leave the hospital. 

A fairly recent law has taken the care of the insane prior 
to admission from the poor officials and transferred it to the 
health officers. A part of this law, passed in 1914, provides 
that any person requiring immediate care or treatment because 
of mental derangement other than delirium tremens or 
drunkenness, may be received in the hospital on the written 
certificate of the health officer, said certificate to be made out 
on a form prescribed by the state hospital commission, and 
to, contain the reasons for his desiring such immediate care. 
A patient may not be held on such certificate longer than ten 
days. During this time he must either be discharged or 
legally committed unless he signs a request for voluntary 
admission. 

It is not the intention of the law that these health officers’ 
certificates be used as a matter of routine. It is preferable 
that a supposedly insane individual whose conduct or physical 
condition indicates that immediate care is necessary, should 
be examined first by two qualified medical examiners in 
lunacy, and if the matter is at all urgent the law provides 
that the superintendent may receive such patients on an in- 
complete legal commitment form, such incomplete form to 
contain a petition which shall describe the development of the 
patient’s psychosis and a medical certificate executed by two 
medical examiners, such medical certificate to describe the 
physical and mental state of the alleged insane individual, 
and a statement as to the reasons for requesting emergency 
commitment. A patient so received shall not be held longer 
than ten days on such incomplete papers. Prior to the expira- 
tion of this interval an order of commitment shall be obtained 
from a judge of a court of record. 

Legal commitment differs from the emergency commitment 
only in tne completeness of the papers, and the form pre- 
scribed by the state hospital commission is divided into a num- 
ber of sections. “The ‘“‘ petition” first, provides for a descrip- 
tion of the symptoms noted in considerable detail by the 
person seeking the commitment, and this petition may be made 

out and signed by any person with whom an alleged insane 
person may reside or at whose house he may be, or the father 
or mother, husband or wife, brother or sister, child or the 
next of kin, or the committee of such person, or an officer of 
any well recognized charitable institution or home, or any 
overseer of the poor of the town, or superintendent of poor 
of the county. The next important part of the paper is the 
medical certificate. The first part of this certificate gives 
the statistical information which is required in keeping the 
hospital records, making up the reports for the state hospital 
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commission, etc. “The second part consists of the results oi) «ct! 
the examination of two physicians, and is divided into 2}, jx! 
physical examination and a mental examination. Before <§. pil’ 
physician is allowed to make out such certificate, it is requirec fs 
that he shall have been in the practice of his profession fonp, 
at least three years, and that he shall have filed in the countg# ss 
clerk’s office of his county a form required by the commissionfi ° 
certifying to such length of practice and certain other med‘ . 
cal requirements, after which he receives a certificate fron 
the commission designating him as an official examiner ir§w' 
lunacy. La 
The next step in the commitment is the judge’s orders. Ii 
is required that the petition and the medical certificate bes »\\ 
submitted to and signed by the judge within ten days from jit’ 
the date of said medical certificate, which should be the datey®,.,. 
on which the alleged insane person was examined jointly byg,, 
the two examiners. "The judge upon receipt of the pape 
has two courses open to him: he may sign the paper at once.’ 
committing the patient to one of the civil state hospitals, on be 
to a licensed private institution, or to the care and custody: 
of responsible relatives, or a legally appointed committee; org 
if not satisfied as to the patient’s condition from what is out-+§ 
lined in the petition and medical certificate, or at the request 
of a relative or friend of the patient, he may order a hearing, 
call witnesses, make a personal examination of the patient, on 
take any other steps which his judgment may dictate, and ifi 
at the end of this investigation he is satisfied that the indi-i 
vidual requires care and treatment, he shall sign a decision 
to that effect, a form for such hearing and decision being a 
part of the legal form above mentioned. . 
' If any person in confinement under indictment or under ag” 
criminal charge, or for keeping the peace, or for any other 
than a civil process, appears to be insane, with the exceptiom 
of certain provisions for New York city, it is the duty of thes 
judge or justice to call in two legally qualified examiners 
and on their certificate, plus any further investigation whichi 
the judge may deem necessary, if it is then concluded that 
such person is insane, the judge may order the commitment 
of the individual to any one of the civil institutions, or te 
the hospital for the criminal insane at Matteawan. The forme 
in’ such cases is entirely different from the form described 
under legal commitment, and the status of such a patient is 
also entirely different, it being required that no patient held: 
in a hospital on such criminal order may be paroled or dis~ 
charged, but in the event of their recovery they shall be re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of the court from which they were 
committed. 


For the care and treatment of the criminal insane the statez 
has provided two hospitals, one at Matteawan and one ati 
Dannemora. ‘These hospitals are different from the civil hos 
pitals in that they are under the direct charge of the states 
prison department and each serves a separate purpose. ‘Tot 
Matteawan are admitted the majority of those patients de--§ | 
scribed above, under commitment on a criminal order. Tom ~ 
Matteawan, in addition, are sent all female convicts whoc Ti 
become insane during the serving of their sentences, and also *:), 
all male convicts undergoing a sentence of one year or less,,§ !ii\; 
or convicted of a misdemeanor. ‘To Dannemora are sent alll} 
male convicts under sentence for a felony who become insane‘ } 
while confined in a state prison, reformatory or penitentiary.|§ t|, 

So much for the provisions; now as to their practical apple | I 
cation. Only a small proportion of mentally sick people have A 
sufficient realization of their illness to desire treatment in aly 
hospital, i. e., there are relatively few cases that can wisely/§ 
be admitted under the voluntary provision. If there is any\p ™ 
question as to suitability, it is best to consult with the hospital Ri 


iperintendent of the district in which the patient resides, 
id the superintendents or their representatives are always 
jery willing to give whatever advice and counsel they can. 

Except in the city of New York and in the county of 
albany, the health officers are charged very definitely with 
ie care of the indigent insane pending commitment. Outside 
f these two districts the procedure may be outlined about 


ty 


* ey 


NE 


\pf) When a person appears to be insane, or relatives assert that such 
; the case and they desire relief, they should be instructed, if 
“Possessed of reasonable means, to seek the advice of a legally quali- 
‘ed medical examiner, who will then arrange for examination by 
\spimself and another as described above, or dispose of the case as 
#aeets with his best judgment. If the individual is indigent or 
jriendless the local health officer should be notified, or the local over- 
eer of the poor, or the superintendent of the poor of the county. 
“hese two latter are legally required, in turn, to notify the health 
fficer, and the latter is charged with seeing that the individual is 
, mroperly looked after. To his judgment can be left the question as 
“Yo whether the individual is in need of immediate care and is quali- 
“Vied to act in such emergency by the preparation of the health officer’s 
Mertificate previously described. In less urgent cases he will see that 
| @he alleged insane individual is maintained in the manner prescribed 
bby the insanity law until proper examination and proper papers can 
be prepared. It is the intent of the law that such examination by 


} In New York city and the county of Albany the law is 
lifferent, the duties delegated to health officers elsewhere 


Ht 
Except in the city of New York and county of Albany, if 
my person appears to be insane and is acting in a manner 
i lwhich in a sane person would be disorderly, he may be ar- 
wiwested by any peace officer. It is then the duty of the latter to 
»@notify the health officer, who then proceeds as previously out- 
lined. In the city of New York and county of Albany there is 


‘Icommissioner of public charities. 

1} It should, of course, always be the aim of nurses, social 
" workers, agents of charitable societies, etc., to eliminate an 
\Jarrest or the calling in of the police; that is, there should 


pe as little as possible to suggest to the alleged insane person 


‘that he is a criminal or anything else than a sick man or 
‘woman. Social workers who are within reach of a mental 
‘Vclinic have in it a most useful ally, for one of the main ob- 
"jects of such clinics is to furnish advice to the poor and indi- 


") social agencies. They are not confined to the city districts, 
) but a number have been established by the state hospitals in 
v@the rural districts in which they are situated. A directory of 
these clinics is to be published. 

: Gerorce W. Mitts, M.D. 


- Notification of Pregnancy 
| ap HE English factory town of Huddersfield has long been 


4 a familiar name to those who are interested in the reduc- 
”) tion of infant mortality, because of the prize offered a number 
“) of years ago by its mayor to the mother of every child reaching 
“1 the age of one year in good health. Recently another experi- 
“, ment has been tried there. On January 1, 1916, Dr. S. G. 
! Moore, the medical officer of health, introduced a system for 
| the voluntary notification of pregnancy. He did this, so he 
said, ‘amid dismal prophecies and direful forebodings,” to 
| which he now refers merely to show that they ‘were altogether 
(| unwarranted. During the first year 11 per cent of the total 
‘> number of pregnancies as indicated by the registration of births 
*} and still births and other records were reported. This propor- 
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AMERICAN CASUALTIES IN THE WAR 


Final revised figures of American army casualties give 
a total of 302,612, including 77,118 deaths. The dia- 
gram above shows the nature of these casualties. The 
area of the outside circle represents the entire 302,612. 
The inner circle represents the 77,118 deaths, and it is 
sub-divided to indicate the proportion killed in action, 
died of wounds, and died of disease, with a fourth 
small slice for the deaths by accident, drowning, suicide 
(272), murder or homicide (154), unclassified or un- 
known causes, and the ten executed by sentence of gen- 
eral court martial. The speckled ring surrounding this 
circle represents the 83,390 cases severely wounded; 
while the large white ring at the circumference of the 
circle represents all the other casualties—the 91,189 
slightly wounded, the 46,480 “ wounded, degree undeter- 
mined,” the 4,432 prisoners, of whom 4,270 have been 
repatriated, and the three men missing in action. 


tion increased in the second year to 24 per cent, and in the 
third year to 34 per cent. 

The English practice of a small fee which has been followed 
in connection with securing reports of infectious diseases is 
applied in this case also, and the experiment has been sur- 
rounded with several safeguards similar to those which were 
adopted when the reporting of tuberculosis and later of 
venereal diseases was introduced. No case is reported, for 
example, without the woman’s consent. “The Health Depart- 
ment does not provide treatment, as that would inevitably 
antagonize the medical profession, but when any condition is 
discovered which needs treatment, the woman is advised to 
consult her family doctor. Care is taken also not to send a 
nurse or another midwife’ to visit cases reported by registered 
midwives, since that would naturally be resented. To avoid 
this difficulty the visits to cases reported by midwives are made 
by qualified and legally registered women doctors. ‘The fact 
that notification is voluntary is emphasized on every possible 
occasion, and health visitors are instructed to avoid most care- 
fully doing or saying anything which might reflect, however 
remotely, on the prestige of a midwife. 

The advantages of the system are the same as those of any 
scheme by which professional advice is brought to expectant 
mothers. Abnormal conditions for which medical treatment is 
required are detected ; many popular but injurious superstitions 
are eradicated; women whose home life is such that they need 
assistance during this period are put in touch with agencies 
which can help them. Finally, much is accomplished in the 
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direction of emphasizing the fact “ that pregnancy is after all a 
normal state of affairs and therefore not by any means neces- 
sarily associated with suffering.” The medical officer of health 
of Huddersfield commends his experiment for consideration as 
a practical policy. 


A General Practitioner 
ONG the Indian baskets in a shop window in Victoria, 


B. C., stands the professional shingle which is reproduced 
below. It is disappointing that this Roger Giles cannot be 
claimed as one of the founders of our western civilization, for 
his resourcefulness in the classification of his wares, in handling 
such words as “parrots” and “ etcetera,’ and in adding to 
his stock in trade when times are “cruel bad,” his manifold 


ROGER GILES. SURGIN. 


P ARISH clark & skulemaster, Groser & Hundertaker. 
Respectably informs ladys and gentleman that he drors 
teef without wateing a minit,, applies laches every hour, 
blisters on the lowest tarms & vizicks for a penny a peace. 
He sells godfather’s kordales, kuts korns, buny ons, docters 
horses, clips donkies wance a munth & undertakes to luke 
arter every bodies nayles by the ear. Joesharps, penny 
wissels, brass kanelsticks, fryin pans and other moozikal 
hinstrumints hat grately reydoosed figers. Young ladys & 
gentelmen larnes their grammur and langeudge in the purti- 
est mannar. Also grate care taken off their morrels & 
spellin also zarm zinging, tayching the base vial & all other 
zorts of fancy works. Quadrils, pokers, weazels & all coun- 
try dances tort at home & abroad at parfekshun. Perfumery 
& snuff in all branches. As times is cruel bad i beggs to 
tell ee that i has just beguined to sell all sorts of stashonary 
ware, cox, hens, vouls, pigs & all other kind of poultry. 
Blackin-brishes, herrins, coles, scrubbin-brishes, trayvel and 
godley bukes & bibles, mise-traps, brickdist, whisker seeds, 
morrel pokkerankerchers and all zorts of swatemaits, includ- 
ing taters, sassages and other garden stuff. Bakky, zizars, 
lamp-oyle, tay-kittles, and other intoxzikatin likkers, a dale 
of fruit, hats, zongs, hare-oyle, pattins, bukkits, grindin- 
stones and other aitables. Korn and bunyon salve and all 
hard-ware. i has laid in a large azzortment of trype, 
dogs-mate, lolipops, ginger beer, matches & other pickles, 
such as hepzom-salts, hoysters, winzer sope anzetrar.—Old 
rags bort and zold here and nowhere else. New layde hegs 
by me Roger Giles. Zinging burdes keeped sich as howles, 
donkies, payrox, lobsters, crickets, also a stock of a cele- 
brated brayder. i tayches gography, rithmetic, cowsticks, 
jimnasticks, and other chyneestricks. 


Gode save thee kinge 


accomplishments and his broad interests, mark him as a pioneer 
in spirit, who would have been a useful member of a new com- 
munity anywhere. His announcement, however, reflects a 
more complicated state of society than was to be found in an 
American pioneer town—more diversified wants and more 
serious attention to social elegances. ‘The sign, in fact, was 
brought from “the old country,” we are told. It may serve 
as a reminder of the time when occupations were less differen- 
tiated than they have since become, and one individual could 
serve the mental and physical needs of his fellow citizens while 
at the same time conducting a general store. 


A Cosmic Influence? 
At of thought in regard to influenza which has not 


been much pursued in American discussions is taken by 
Dr. M. C. Nanjunda Row, of Madras, writing in the Indian 
Medical Record. He deplores the “ baneful tendency” in 
modern medical practice which leads us to think only of 
bacteria when we seek the cause of an epidemic, neglecting 
observations which might give the real clue; and he sees sound 
reasons, in the extreme rapidity with which influenza spread 
all over the world at a time when ocean-going trafic was 
almost at a stand-still, and in the occurrence of cases in solitary 
villages and remote mountains, for discarding the theory of a 
bacterial origin for this disease. 
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His explanation of its etiology recalls the origin of iff 
name, which is simply the Italian word for influence, used |} 
astrologers to express the influent course of the planets, t}) 
radiation of power from the stars in certain positions and cq 
locations. He thinks that é 
this pandemic must have been the result of some cosmic influenai 
to the investigation of which no one has as yet turned his attentioij 
operating on the vitality of all living things, reducing their powy\ 
of resistance against disease, thus rendering them easy victims to t)\’ 
onslaughts of many germs which exist in space already and some 'f..9/ 
which at least are probably rendered more active and virulent fre 
the same causes. Thus this pandemic may be considered perhaps ¢ 
closing era of a certain type of civilization or of a certain type | 
man, just as the upheavals of the earth from the effect of sors 
geological cataclysm have marked the closing date of Vario y ji? 
geological ages. a 

When he discusses treatment and methods of protectioxg 
however, the Madras physician does not resort to magic an 
occult practices, but advises much the same course as Ovg. 


occidental health authorities. 


To Keep Young 


HE Life Extension Institute, in its December Healt 
Letter, promulgates, along with other interesting info: 
mation, the following rules for keeping young: 
1. Do not eat too much, especially of meat and of rich, high 
seasoned foods. 
2. Eat plenty of fruit and bulky or green vegetables. 


3. Take daily exercise—not half heartedly. Get heated! 
muscles! 


4, Rest and relax. Few people know how really to relax. Stud 
the cat and see how she gives herself up and lets go every muscle 


5. Live cleanly. Live your best and you will not be a victim o The 
vice. Many degenerative diseases are due to infections from bacteria 
Exercise, care of the teeth and gums, the prevention of constipatiox 
by proper food, are great helpers to avoiding disease. 3 


6. Keep serene. Live simply. 


7. These are not rules for playing safe. We must always dare ana 
do: Strive; Work; Play; Love; Learn—intensely. Vivid enjoymem 
of each day, giving up everything and relaxing each night. That ? 
the way to keep young. 


A Health Cabinet 


EST VIRGINIA has formed a health cabinet for tha.” 

state, including the commissioner of health, the super 
intendent of schools, the sanitary engineer, the director © 
nursing service, the supervisor of rural schools, the directox 
of the farm bureaus, and a representative of the Red Cross: 
The cabinet has decided to focus its attention on one county 
in the state at a time, and to make a demonstration in it over 
a period of three months as an indication of what may 
done. Representatives of different kinds of social work: 
ten to twenty of them—will be sent into the county. An at~ 
tempt will be made to examine every school child and most 
of the adults, to hold nutrition clinics, and so on. 


Use yo 
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Improving Registration of Births 


NEw JERSEY is trying hard to improve its registration off 
births. ‘The State Council of Child Welfare, throughr 
its county chairmen, is conducting a birth registration campaigné 
throughout the state; the various municipalities are issuing? 
birth certificates; and child hygiene nurses are discovering? 
unreported births. One nurse in Camden, for example, found 
twelve babies whose birth had not been registered within thes i" 
required period, or not at all, because of negligence on the part! 
of one midwife. The state department has transmitted thet 
facts to the city bureau of vital statistics, which in turn hasé 
urged the city clerk to prosecute this midwife. If all such 
cases are promptly prosecuted, it will not be long before the} 
registration will be practically 100 per cent complete, and that 
within the five-day limit fixed by the law. The state depart- 
ment will then be able to send its nurses to the homes of the 
new born babies before they are a week old. 


“4 He A Test of Self-Government 


HO can imagine the abandonment of a penitentiary as 
YY an occasion for sorrow among those who have been con- 
‘Shed within it? Yet the inmates of the Westchester county 

jnitentiary at East View, New York, are said to have shed 
te “fars when the government took that institution over during 
(Me war and put it to another use. Not that they regretted 
ie diversion of this particular pile of steel and stone to 


Their relations with the warden had been 
Through the department of psy- 


,@ners. And, in addition, their life in the institution had 
Feceived both content and purpose from a regime of lim- 
ved self-government that had been in operation about a 
year and that gave them relative freedom to exercise choice, 
§hitiative, responsibility and judgment in place of subjecting 


lhe lives of men in most of our prisons today. 

1 Sometime ago the Survey presented the conclusions about 
is experiment in self-government reached by the warden, 
arren McClellan [See Westchester—What an American 


™Qyvere wholly favorable. Now we are in a position to give the 
pinions of one of the inmates, who has written an account of 
he closing chapter of that experiment. Beginning by describing 
he rise of the Effort League—the self-government organiza- 
'4ion—and its success in commanding the loyalty and good be- 


sourt, over which he presided as judge for a time: 
# To the last the Inmates’ Court had kept up the work for which 
Mt was created. From a court of limited jurisdiction and no puni- 


§nmate life. A penal code had been prepared and adopted by the 
/Ynen giving to the court increased powers and consequently in- 
reased responsibilities. Confinement in the reflecting cell, loss of 
Keague privileges, extra work in the league work squad under 
Heague officers, expulsion from the league and its resulting com- 
Houlsory residence in “ Siberia”: all were penalties that might be 
weimposed and were imposed as the occasions required. From the con- 
j@ideration of minor troubles between inmates the court had worked 
_ a0 larger things, until not only every inmate complaint, but prac- 
Wacally every official complaint was referred to the Inmates’ Court, 
jand not once had a decision of that court been overruled by the 
§warden. For the court had sought not only to deal fairly with the 
finmates but to uphold loyally the administration of the institution. 
\No official ever appeared before the court in person; seldom did one 
attend a court session other than as an interested spectator. But 
his written complaint spoke for him. It was respected, and when- 

ever just was upheld. Under the inmate code an inmate was pre- 
(lhtsumed to be guilty of the charge set forth in an official complaint 
‘er this presumption could only be rebutted by a preponderance 


vf f evidence. Yet when it appeared to the jury that a man was in- 
i ocent, or that an improper complaint had been filed, or that the 
wiefacts justified such a verdict, the defendant was acquitted and the 
Ydecision stood. ‘There had been at no time the slightest degree of 
joficial coercion. ‘The men had been given the chance to develop 
self-control, to carry responsibilities themselves, to work out their 
‘own difficulties. And they had risen to the opportunity splendidly. ... 
he officers who in those early days had scoffed had been long 
ince won over and had become friends and supporters. 


After describing the emotions of some of the inmates at 


/}stitutions—most of them to Blackwell’s Island in New York 
\city—the inmate-author tells the following story of three 
prisoners for whom the league had apparently been of real 
(service : 

s! And there were the three partners, “Whitey” and “ Arthur” 
| and “Jimmie.” Not quite a year ago, one afternoon, the news had 
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swiftly passed through the population that there had just been re-- 
ceived three New York “ gunmen,” “tough guys,” who would surely 
make trouble and upset things generally, and with the news came 
the warning—“ Watch out for yourselves.” And they had been a 
bit hard—at first. All had been before the court, and Whitey on 
more than one occasion. All had been suspected and watched and 
kept inside for long months. Whitey had been expelled from the 
league and had gone to the reflecting cell. But he had taken his 
punishment like a man—and came back into the league with a 
public expression of regret and renewed loyalty. Arthur had served 
his five days in the reflecting cell, and it was considered a light 
sentence. Jimmie, the leader, the hardest case of all, he too had 
gone to the reflecting cell, defiant. But as these three passed out 
of the Westchester County Penitentiary and Workhouse, Whitey 
went out as the president of the Effort League, an outside man, 
trusted and liked by everyone. Arthur went out as the league’s 
public defender, and likewise a trusted inmate, working on the 
farm. And Jimmie—Jimmie walked bravely out with a sinking 
heart, for he had been in Blackwells Island before and he knew. 
But Jimmie went out occupying at the last one of the most trusted 
positions in which an inmate can be placed, that of chauffeur.. For 
weeks Jimmie had been driving the car to Tarrytown, to White 
Plains, and elsewhere, often alone, frequently at night and alone. 
That morning he, too, had come to beg that he be not sent to. 
Blackwells Island. And if ever a man deserved to have his re- 
quest granted it was Jimmie. As has already been stated, this man 
had received his money the afternoon before together with his civil- 
ian clothes. He was morally certain that on the following day he 
would go to the New York county penitentiary. He had nearly 
500 days ahead of him to serve on his fine, and in addition he knew 
that there was a retainer awaiting him from the New York courts, 
after the expiration of the 500 days. Yet that young fellow was 
sent with the car, after dark, to a nearby railroad station, and hav- 
ing deposited his passenger was alone, with money and clothes and 
an automobile. But he came back. The day previous he had gone 
to Tarrytown. He was delayed and his principal anxiety was lest 
the warden should be concerned over his long absence and should 
not understand the true cause. 

So it had been hard to refuse Jimmie. The warden could only, 
in a few simple words, ask him to make a good try; not to lose 
heart or to go back but to do his best and be a man. And Jimmie’s 
answer was, “All right, Mr. McClellan, I will.” 


The Death Penalty 


W HY was the good taste of so large a part of the nation 
offended the other day when the sheriff of Cook county, 
Illinois, hanged a man in the sight of twenty-five other in- 
mates of the Chicago county jail? Formerly, when capital 
punishment was inflicted for trivial offenses, public hangings 
were frequent, the theory being that the more people who 
saw the executions, the more effective would be the deterrent. 
Was it that the other day we put ourselves in the places of the 
confined men who had to view this violent taking off of one 
of their fellows, that we were offended simply by the method 
pursued by the sheriff in disposing of his criminal, and that 
we would have had no objection if the deed had been done 
away from all eyes except those of the executioner and 
necessary legal witnesses? Or were we offended with. the 
newspapers for telling us all about it? Or, a third possibility, 
do we feel a revulsion toward capital punishment itself that 
needs only an occasion of this sort to bring it out? 

‘To say that we objected only to the method used is to come: 
perilously near admitting that vengeance forms our chief 
interest in capital punishment. This suggests that what we 
want is the guilty man disposed of, whether or not anybody 
knows about it and so is himself deterred from committing 
crime. To say that the publicity given to the affair was the 
offensive part of it is to admit that we cannot stand to be 
confronted by the consequences of what we ourselves permit 
to go on. On the other hand, to contend that there does exist 
anything like a general revulsion toward capital punishment is 
to bring ourselves face to face with the question: Why, then, 
does capital punishment remain so prevalently upon the 
statute books? ‘To be sure, it is resorted to less frequently now 
than in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and even in later times. 
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yet there cannot be said to be any widespread popular demand 
today for capital punishment to be entirely abolished. More- 
over, we do seek to make it as secret as our mcdern notions 
of official responsibility and our modern methods of news- 
gathering will permit. The conclusion seems inevitable that 
the chief reason for the persistence of capital punishment is 
our desire for vengeance. 

To draw this conclusion is not to deny that many people 
rationalize their desire for vengeance into a belief that capital 
punishment deters. Yet there is no evidence that it does 
deter. Indeed, the evidence is all the other way, from the 
time when pick- pockets plied their thefts remorselessly at 
public executions in England to the present, when only 15 
per cent of people, tried for murder were convicted in Maine 
prior to the abolition of the death penalty and such con- 
victions rose to 64 per cent after its abolition. It is a univer- 
sal observation that juries are less inclined to find men guilty 
when guilt means death than when it means some milder 
punishment. 

In another view, the infliction of capital punishment is a 
confession of failure by society. "Today we are more and 
more learning the truth that any given crime is the result of a 
particular personality reacting to a particular environment, 
and that if we would know and remove the causes of crime 
in the individual we must study that individual thoroughly, 
as well as the environment in which he has lived; once the 
cause is learned, we can proceed with treatment. But to the 
victim of the death penalty society says: 


I do not know what has made you a criminal; your dereliction 
baffles me. Since I am unable to learn the cause I cannot apply a 
remedy. Therefore, I shall adopt the one remedy that need not 
be based upon knowledge. I shall kill you. 


Human Slavery Still 


at summer a man came to Chicago accompanied by 
his fifteen-year-old daughter. This girl, Rosie, who had 
been born in Europe but had lived in America most of her 
life, had never been sent to school and could neither read nor 
write. Her parents formerly resided in Seattle, but had 
“moved to Youngstown, Ohio, two years previously. The 
father took the girl to a fortune-telling establishment, in Chi- 
cago. ‘There, in the presence of two bidders for her hand, 
he sold her for $1,660. The sale was consummated through 
a bogus marriage, which was witnessed by uniformed police- 
men from the Des Plaines street station. Following this, the 
fortune-tellers took to the road. They attempted to make 
Rosie steal, tell fortunes and lead an immoral life. When- 
ever she refused she was cruelly beaten. As the band neared 
Madison, Wisconsin, Rosie escaped and appealed to the mu- 
nicipal authorities for protection. She showed by her atti- 
tude and conduct the fear in which she had been living. The 
municipal authorities turned her over to the Associated ‘Chari- 
ties. At a hearing later in the Juvenile Court Rosie was 
declared dependent and was placed in an institution for pro- 
tection and education. 

This story of sale into bondage is told by the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association of Chicago. It shows, among other things, 
says Albert E. Webster, superintendent of the association, 
that “human slavery is still in existence ”; that “a girl can 
be sold as a chattel upon the auctioneer’s block to the highest 
bidder”; that “the ignorant code of migratory gypsies is 
stronger than the sanctions of organized society in the state 
of Illinois.” Rosie was only one of a number of children 
found by the association to be “ growing up in physical filth 
and moral danger” in fortune-telling establishments on Hal- 
stead and West Madison streets. An effort to put these 
places out of business was immediately begun. Three cases 
were taken into court, convictions were secured in the pres- 
ence of about forty gypsies and twelve parlors were closed 
by order of the court. 

The closing of these parlors, however, did not remove the 
real cause of Rosie’s misfortune. That cause was her father’s 
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neglect and cupidity. If the fortune-telling establishmexy~ 
had not existed, he would probably have found some oth} - 
way of sacrificing her to his desires. The Juvenile Protect} © 
Association believes, as a result of its experience during 1)- 
past year, that one of the chief causes of delinquency ama no 
children is a lamentable lack of proper home care. The mo 9 k 
ern home has largely disintegrated, says Mr. Webster. of he 
may be due, he declares b 


to the industrial revolution which has taken the industrial process 
out of the home into the factories and which has called not only ° 
fathers, but in many instances, the mothers and the children the ee 
selves, out of the home into the manufacturing plants. It may oe 
due to the decline of external authority which has been witnessed i po” 
the church, in politics. and in the home itself, so that no longer 
there that rigid discipline and authority which used to be noti¢ 
in the American family. It may be due to the Americanization 
the child of foreign-born parents, which Americanization has creat 3 
a chasm between the child with his American training and his paren 

with their European traditions, ideals and background, and whith abe 
in many cases results in the development of contempt on the part 
the child towards his parents. It may be due to poverty and Wij 
‘housing; it may be due to the economic emancipation of wom nis | 
Whatever reasons this condition can be attributed to, the fact rema% ‘pict i 
that no officer of the Juvenile Protective Association would assed) ,\«! 
that in more than 10 per cent of their family cases was there to Wns 
found any adequate intelligent and sympathetic training of t 
children in the home. fy, 0" 


Delinquency and Team Play i: 


A RE girls who have been accustomed to engage in ga 


| § Bie: 
and sports involving team play less likely to become dijon" 
linquent than girls who have had no such experience? The*” 


question is raised by a study of the recreations of delinques rss 
girls made at the Juvenile Detention Home in Chicago. Tlf... 
ages of the girls varied from twelve to eighteen years. Mafia’ 
June Purcell-Guild, superintendent of the home at the tinge 
the study was made, asked the girls, ‘‘ Do you care for spor 

or games?” and also in what sports or games they had para 
cipated. Of the 131 girls queried, only 21, says Mrs. Purcek roe 
Guild in the latest number of the Journal of Criminal La 
and Criminology, admitted that they had ever taken part > 
games of any kind. The games they had played were: = 


10 girls, roller skating 
5 girls, ice skating 
2 girls, tennis 
1 girl, roller and ice skating 
1 girl, golf, ice skating, tennis 
1 girl, roller and ice skating, tennis 
1 girl, swimming il 
“Tt will be noted,” says Mrs. Purcell-Guild, “that mi® 
game which is pre-eminently a team game, like volley bal if. 
basket ball or baseball was mentioned.” Mrs. Purcell-Guii Bu» 
continues: at 
Every effort should be made to create an interest among girls fe bk 
sports and games, particularly games calling for cooperative interes§ | 
and less individualistic effort. What might be called the instinctivi ,,” 
anti-social attitude of many delinquent girls could be modified in mana," 
cases by encouraging, possibly requiring, participation in organized, 
social and recreational activities. he, 
The problem of increasing the interest of these girls iff ii, 
squarely up to the public park and playground system, she adde ii 
ety te 


Passing Notes : 


Secs causes of delinquency are sometimes curious. Ref, c 
cently a boy of eight years was arrested for stealing i . 
Westchester county, N. Y. Dr. Alice M. Patterson, psyy i, 
chiatrist at the Westchester County Clinic, asked him why he il 
had stolen. Meth 
“I wanted to go to the Catholic Protectory,” said the ladip' ;, 
“Why did you want to go to the protectory?” mtn 
““ Because I saw in a movie a picture of a prison. A prisif 
oner passed notes to another prisoner by making ’em stick t¢ 
a cockroach that crawled past his cell. I thought it would boby, 
fun to pass notes that way. And I thought if I got into th ai, 
protectory maybe I could do it there.” Bs, 
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be ScrenTiFIc SpirIT AND SociAL Work 
i A3y Arthur J. Todd. Macmillan Co. 212 
fp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRVEY $2.20. 
. | (Che author assigns three reasons for this 
) irk: First, the needs of social reconstruc- 
(1 made imperative by the war, second, the 
‘Mf ognition of social work and social workers 
6) the government during the war, and third, 
woh enormous extension of war-time social 
ivy rk which has called into social service 
‘\@usands who are either not trained at all 
'e)§ social work or only partly trained. As 
author believes that social work neither 
liij@a nor should be conducted with the same 
‘yaindards that prevailed before the war, he 
ifs the need of a new statement of the prin- 
itt» Wbles, the philosophy and the standards of 
lj’ tial work. The following are some of the 
‘ysih lights of the book: 
ib Modern social reform movements and 
‘(ot tial work represent a series of concrete at- 
iy ‘apts to define and re-define the rights of 
. “in.” 
#*The individual is not, then, a natural 
oduct; he is a product of civilization; and 
hs yilization is social achievement.” : 
8 Social work ought to stand for organiz- 
»)ae% scientifically the forces, personal and 
| “Material, of a community in such a way as 
“gt eliminate waste and friction, and to raise 
lt @ogressively the capacity of every member 
ba productivity, service and joy in life.” 
7s “Why should social work be done in the 
“ Bientific spirit? For two reasons. It is 
‘\“Singerous, if not to say extra-hazardous, 
(0m the standpoint of the worker himself; 
ind it is a delicate and even perilous adven- 
e from the standpoint of those whom so- 
“; Wal workers would serve.” 
a Since social reform and social work must 
it. eer between the two dangers of cold, steril- 
ay ed, depersonalized ideas and warm, sac- 
~fharine, oily, oozy, intoxicating, overperson- 
ized sentimentalism, we must be sure that 
e recognize sentimentalism when we see it, 
nd do not hit the wrong heads in the name 
#; reason and clear thinking.” 
|“ Those of us who have assumed a certain 
jadership in applied sociology must set our 
ices resolutely against tremulous haste or 
juddled sentiment in the process of instigat- 
tg social change. And while maintaining 
aspitable, elastic, open minds, we must dis- 


hy 


— 


a 
ry 


(@eticence and self-control which ought to 
iark a real profession, and which come 
_ ‘aly from rigorously thinking through a mass 
“£ evidence proportionate to the gravity of 
ch problem as it rises in the day’s work.” 
“Tn the judgment of social work, scien- 
‘fic efficiency tests will have to be applied to 
ioth institutions and to men.” 
| Holding that social work is a profession, 
ie author insists that social science and its 
‘pplications must show the spirit, if not the 
trict technique of the exact sciences. He 
fasists throughout that social work should be 
vased on all available knowledge of applied 
Sociology and other contributing sciences; 
hat social work should be based upon con- 
#istent theories of social progress and social 
eform; that the social worker should be 
vell trained in the social sciences; and that 
tie should be able to have a constructive cri- 
ee point of view of human institutions. 
Moreover the author contends that the prin- 
iples of scientific management established 
@n the most progressive business establish- 
nents should be applied as faithfully by the 
yocial worker in his administrative methods 
“Jas they are applied in the more up-to-date 
yusiness concerns. 


In matters of detail we find much with 
which we differ. But all trained social 
workers and all teachers of applied sociology 
will welcome this vigorous, powerful state- 
ment of the principles and methods and 
ideals of social work. J. E. HaGERTY. 

* * # 
Tue AMERICAN RED CROss AND THE GREAT 

Wark 

By Henry P. Davison. Macmillan Co. 

303 pp., illustrated. Price $3; by mail of 

the SuRvEY $3.20. 

Notre ONCLE D’AMERIQUE 

By Paul Junka. Perrin et Cie., Paris. 266 

pp., paper bound. Price frs. 3:50; by mail 

of the SuRvEY $1.25. 

Equally flattering views of the American 
Red Cross are presented by these two books, 
written from opposite points of vantage. The 
chairman of the war council gives the official 
narrative of its activities at home and abroad 
from February, 1917, to March 1, 1919, when 
the war council retired and direction was re- 
sumed by the executive committee. Mlle. 
Junka records the “souvenirs and impres- 
sions of a Parisienne” who has a long list of 
fiction to her credit. From Mr. Davison’s 
account we get a sense of superhuman fore- 
sight, wisdom, understanding, endurance, 
competence, and _ sufficiency, while Mlle. 
Junka’s enthusiastic description leaves the im- 
pression of unfailing tact and courtesy, not 
only on her part, but also on that of all the 
charming personalities connected with the 
Red Cross. 

Notre Oncle d’Amérique is of course none 
other than Uncle Sam in the person of his 
representative in France, the Red Cross. 
With true French facility Mlle. Junka fills 
266 pages very charmingly with the minutiz 
of a few interviews and visits and the re- 
flections they inspire. She cannot say enough 
about the “generous and affable reception”’ 
accorded her request for information. She 
copies in full a letter from Mr. Folks invit- 
ing her to a dinner of representatives of the 
various bureaus and departmental districts, 
and describes as fully her appreciation of it 
—though unfortunately, “either because of 
a delay in the post or through negligence on 
the part of the servants,” it reached her only 
the day after the dinner. Each step in the 
process of reaching the man whom she 
wishes to see is described in realistic detail, 
from her entrance into the building—or, in- 
deed, from the sensations with which she 
approached it—until she is actually seated in 
his office. Her book is full of personalities. 
Every one with whom she came in contact— 
not only Miss Farrand, her chief cicerone, 
whose name is sprinkled thickly over many 
pages, but even every office boy who took in 
her card—is mentioned by name, when she 
could catch it, and always with the utmost 
gratitude and admiration. 

Mr. Davison’s problem was the exact con- 
trary—to compress into his 290 pages a com- 
prehensive review of many different activi- 
ties, comprising each a vast array of details, 
and he has accomplished it with as marked 
success. Mention of individuals is necessar- 
ily omitted. The only persons connected 
with the American Red Cross whose names 
are found in the index are Mr. Davison 
(two entries), Dr. Farrand, Lieutenant Ed- 
ward McKey, who lost his life in charge of 
a “rolling kitchen” on the Piave front, and 
Jane A. Delano, who died in France early in 
1919. Joseph Pennell’s beautiful lithograph 
of the national headquarters of the Red 
Cross in Washington, which is used on the 
paper jacket of the book as well as for the 
frontispiece, shows only the classic marble 
building, in its setting of lawn and trees, 
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which was erected a few years ago “ in 

memory of the heroic women of the Civil 

War.” It gives no glimpse of the great of- 

fice buildings behind, filling up the block 

back to Eighteenth street, which were put up 
as hastily as possible when the expansion of 

Red Cross activities began, and to which the 

original marble hall soon came to be little 

more than a vestibule. To those who have 
taken part in the work of the Red Cross 
since the spring of 1917, somewhat the same 
relation may suggest itself between Mr. 

Davison’s urbane, smoothly-flowing, admir- 

ably printed, beautifully illustrated text, and 

the every-day routine with which they are 

familiar—in which, as in all social work, 

difficulties, failures, discouragements, weari- 

ness, and above all an exquisite sense of in- 

adequacy, must have had a relearn se 
* * * 

THE HousE oF THE Goop NEIGHBOR : 
By Esther Lovejoy. Macmillan Co. 218 
pp. Price $2.25; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$2.45. 

Another volume of personal experiences in 
France during the Great War is added to the 
still growing list by Dr. Lovejoy, who was 
connected with the medical staff of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the American Red Cross in 
the winter of 1917-18, and who had oppor- 
tunities to see a good. deal outside of Paris 
through the survey she made for the Ameri- 
can Medical Women’s Association. The 
most distinctive part of her book—which is 
written, like many of these reminiscences, 
with easy fluency and informality—is the 
picture of life at the Résidence Sociale, a 
settlement in the factory district of Levallois, 
on the outskirts of Paris, whose founder and 
head worker, Mlle. Bassot, has recently made 
a visit to America. It is the’ “pet name” 
of this settlement among ‘the people of the 
district which Dr. Lovejoy has taken for the 
title of her book. 

a 

WEALTH FROM WASTE 
By Henry J. Spooner. 
316 pp. Price $2.50; 
SurvEY $2.75. 

A well-known mustard manufacturer was 
quoted some years ago as saying that the had 
become wealthy not from the profit on mus- 
tard consumed but from that on mustard left 
on plates and washed into the sink. Mr. 
Spooner’s inclusion of this seemingly trifling 
household waste with many others in a ser- 
ious study of economic waste in its larger 
aspects recalls that story. This is the first 
attempt we know of to present a comprehen- 
sive picture of the negligence by which civil- 
ized society is day by day throwing away 
prodigious wealth. The range of Professor 
Spooner’s studies is indicated by some of the 
chapter headings: Waste time, waste due to 
traditional methods in management, waste 
due to human fatigue, waste of life, limb 
and health, the food question in relation of 
waste, the utilization of waste land, fabrics 
from waste, household wastes, trade and in- 
dustrial wastes. It is a review of all econo- 
mic processes, large and small, from that 
one viewpoint, revealing by its very inclu- 
siveness a loss of which we usually remain 
unaware. 

Even more significant, perhaps, is the dis- 
cussion of methods of waste elimination, also 
ranging over a wide subject field. In his 
constructive pages the author builds up a 
philesophy of social economy which, on the 
human side, practically coincides with the 
underlying purpose of most efforts at social 
reform. For, two-thirds of social efficiency, 
whether measured in terms of material pros- 
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perity or of happiness, is the riddance of 
humanity from its accumulation of usages 
which, either from mere antiquity or from 
thoughtlessness, are burdening the life of the 
individual and of society with unnecessary 
tasks, unnecessary poverty, unnecessary sut- 
fering. The book is conservative in its esti- 
mates of economic loss, well written, and to 
be warmly recommended both for its exposi- 
tion of insufficiently known facts and _ its 
stimulating program of systematic methods 
of waste elimination. bbe 
* # 

ScHOOL STATISTICS AND PUBLICITY 

By Carter Alexander. Silver Burdett & 

Co. 332 pp. Price $1.72; by mail of the 

SurRvEY $1.92. 

School administrators who have wondered 
how to use statistics effectively in getting 
better education for children will find many 
hints in this book. Not only will they find 
the mysteries of the mode, the average and 
the median explained, but they will be told 
how and when to use statistics, how to make 
graphs from statistical data and how to in- 
fluence the public with statistical matter. The 
book is intended to be a helpful guide to the 
superintendent—and to those who train him. 
W. D. L. 

* * # 
CHARTOGRAPHY IN TEN LESSONS 

By Frank J. Warne. Author, Southern 

Bldg., Washington, D. C. 159 pp. Price 

$5.00; by mail of the Survey $5.20. 

Mr. Warne has produced a book of great 
usefulness for the beginner in chartography, 
the art of reducing: statistics to intelligible 
charts, tables and diagrams. Through his 
own work for various government depart- 
ments, he must have had ample opportunity 
to learn that, as he truly says, “relatively, 
too much time is spent in the collection and 
assembling of statistical material and too 
little in its clear and forcible presentation.” 
He might have added with even greater em- 
phasis that too little time is spent in most 
cases in thinking out exactly what facts it is 
worth while collecting in view of the pos- 
sibilities of clear and forcible statistical pres- 
‘entation. 

The ten lessons deal strictly with the ele- 
ments of the subject, but do this comprehen- 
sibly enough to enable the student afterwards 
to elaborate more complicated or more strik- 
ing methods of presentation. They also dis- 
cuss such simple but much neglected matters 
as the proper setting up of an ordinary statis- 
tical table so that the eye can take in at a 
glance important sub-divisions. An omis- 
sion is the absence of any direction how to 
construct réal “curves.” What is discussed 
and illustrated in this book as curves is the 
angular connection of straight lines which 
suffices perfectly, as a rule, to present the 
subject. But on what principles are rounded 
curves constructed ? Brel. 

* * & 
CoNnsuMERS’ COOPERATION 

By Albert Sonnichsen. Macmillan Co. 223 

pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the Survey 

$1.95. 

It is unfortunate that almost every Ameri- 
can book on cooperation starts with a long 
history of the movement, especially its origins 
in Rochdale and its development in Europe. 
To the present writer it seems as though the 
comparative failure of consumers’ coopera- 
tion in this country is due largely to lack of 
recognition for the fundamental difference in 
the social stratification of America and of 
Europe. Indeed, such success as the move- 
ment has had here in recent years has been 
due to a growth of class consciousness among 
the workers which in such countries as Eng- 
land, Belgium and Italy was its very founda- 
tion and life. That class consciousness is as 
yet far from being complete in the United 
States. 

Of singular interest in this book is the full 
description which it gives of the history of 


cooperation in the United States and its pres- 
ent status. We cannot, however, agree with 
the author in his interpretation of success 
and failure even though we take his state- 
ments of fact as accurate. His main con- 
tention seems to be that “no cooperative 
movement has ever succeeded which has 
weighted itself down with issues not strictly 
pertaining to cooperation itself.” The exact 
opposite is normally true, both of Europe and 
of America. Mr. Sonnichsen’s own illustra- 
tions would seem to prove this. ‘The Sover- 
eigns of Industry, founded in 1874, failed 
because of bad business management. This 
movement was “a purely utilitarian mani- 
festation” without higher or associated in- 
terests. The cooperative stores of the Knights 
of Labor did not thrive because that labor 
organization itself was built on unstable 
foundations and failed. The California 
societies which declined and failed eight or 
nine years ago, also suffered from excessive 
centralization and lack of experience in busi- 
ness management. ‘The significant admis- 
sion, however, is that “the rank and file 
seemed inspired by no other motive than 
economy.” The Right Relationship League 
likewise, was lacking in social bonds other 
than local success for a purely business en- 
terprise. Jewish cooperation on the lower 
East Side seems to have failed for exactly 
the same reason. 

The most successful and long-lived organ- 
izations for consumers’ cooperation in this 
country are exactly those where an almost 
religious common interest holds the members 
together; they are the Swedish, Finnish, 
Jewish and other nationalist cooperative 
groups and, more recently, the cooperative 
societies called into life as aids to labor or- 
ganization. In the extreme south and in the 
extreme northwest, flourishing cooperative 
movements have come into being as a result 
of prolonged strikes. Attempted suppression 
of cooperative organizations, just because of 
that association, has stimulated the members 
to ever greater efforts. The educational work 
of the Cooperative League has been most ef- 
fective where ground has been prepared by 
labor disturbances and intense class feeling. 

However you like to explain it, the growth 
of consumers’ cooperation in the United 
States in recent years has been phenomenal— 
the reviewer would say in direct keeping 
with the increase of industrial unrest. There 
are now over three thousand societies; the 
most important of them have formed a strong 
federation without loss of local self-determ- 
ination and initiative. The movement, there- 
fore, is worthy of the most careful study in 
which the book under review will be decid- 
edly helpful. Beak. 

* oe # 
CoMMON SENSE IN LABOR MANAGEMENT 

By Neil M. Clark. Harper & Bros. 218 

pp. Price $4; by mail of the Survey $4.20. 

Mr. Clark is the editor of System, a busi- 
ness magazine. His book is written for the 
use of execatives. It is an attempt, and a 
highly successful attempt, to express simply 
and forcefully the current philosophy of pro- 
gressive business men. It is interesting ac- 
cordingly to observe how heavily the so- 
called practical executive leans on the re- 
searches of academicians. The late Carle- 
ton H. Parker, for example, contributed much 
food which Mr. Clark predigests for the sus- 
tenance of managers. 

Many of the most important problems of 
industrial organization are dealt with by 
Mr. Clark. Nearly everywhere he shows a 
real understanding of the economic implica- 
tions of our political democracy. He also 
evinces a genuine sense of fellowship with 
men whether workers or executives. There 
are, however, weak points in his book. It 
is hard thus to reconcile the first portion of 
his chapter on The Employer and the Union 
with the general affirmation of his belief in 
democratic forms of industrial organization. 
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I have the feeling that when he wrote qj 
unionism Mr. Clark was constrained to ) al! 
peat only a part of his creed. Perhaps t: 

was a necessary concession to the purpose - 
his book. At any rate in the presence qj)» 
much nonsense in industrial discussion Nj) 
Clark’s volume stands out as a reasona4 
and helpful presentation of the point of vir 
of the wiser management. Y W. L. Cl 

* 


Tue TREASURE OF MAYVILLE ; 
By O. J. Schuster. Little Publishing € | 
Spring Grove, Va. 330 pp. Price, $1.9 
by mail of the SuRvEY, $1.65. : 

If Mr. Schuster had set out to write a p); 
account of his own experience as a com 
munity organizer and of his life-long p{j) 4 
occupation with education as a means 
social betterment, he would have achievec 
notable book. Unfortunately, the exception ua 
success of certain utopias written in the for win 
of fiction has tempted him to essay a noviw 4 
and it can hardly be said that he has ma” 
tered that task. Nevertheless, those inti) — 
ested in the small town and its problems vag) | 
find much that is inspiring and suggestive cy | 
this book. It clearly marks out a path 9) ) 

| 


which apathy and the jealousy of excessis 
egotism can be overcome and a communry 
life be developed in which economic, as w 
as spiritual, problems are solved by a png 
gressive application of common-sense prin) 


ciples. Ba 
* * # 


GARDEN First In LAND DEVELOPMENT 
By William Webb. Longmans, Green i} 
Co. 124 pp. Illustrated. Price $2.00; | 
mail of the Survey $2.25. 

This detailed description of a gard t 
suburb on the outskirts of London, thougg) 
concerned with the housing of families | 
means and education rather than of wor 
ing people, is based upon a viewpoint whi 
is original and suggestive for every for 
of land development. As the title ij 
dicates, the garden rather than the houy 
has been the planner’s foremost consider: 
tion, but it is not the individual garden 
much as its place in a thoroughly coordiii 
ated plan for the whole estate (of abog 
260 acres) that most interests him. Thul}y. 
the treatment of the roads, the relation «Miy.. 
the homes to each other and to the garderiy,.. 
the preservation of spots of natural beaut}, ; 
of general rural amenities and of the ra “eI 
mains of ancient village life, the most econag.,,. 
mic and convenient provision of public util By. 
ties, the necessary legal and financial oper=§. 
tions, food production and transportation arf... 
carefully and constructively reviewed i i. 
their relation to the scheme as a whole. ze 

The love of gardening as the fundament=§,) 
bond of the community is, perhaps, as yr. 5 
too un-American a conception to find i 
appreciation of more than a few in ths 7 
country. But it is just because it is neg, 
more deliberately fostered by those who plashy 
and organize our new housing develope 
ments that these, even when architecture Ba 
masterpieces, rarely attain to the charm om. - 


their English prototypes. Bo iy bg 
* * # «f 

Foop For THE SICK AND THE WELL Bit, 
By Margaret J. Thompson. World hi 


Book Co. 82 pp. Price $1.00; by mai i 
of the Survey $1.15. By 
This little book of recipes and general inf ty 

structions is written more especially fo Hf. 

nurses but should prove very handy alsé 
on the household book shelf of the hom 


ness in the family, will find useful its sugpMy,’ 
gestion of simple and varied dishes andy. 
menus. A few pages are devoted to simi “ 
ple treatments which doctors are apt té 

order blithely assuming a knowledge o¥ 
how to apply them. The author, a nursep|# 
with considerable experience in this field} ™% 
has the endorsement of well-known physi; a 
cians. a 
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FREE PRESS 


Help In The Fight For Civil Liberty! 


The American Civil Liberties Union, (successor to the National Civil Liberties Union) is organizing a 
new, nation-wide attack on the forces that are crushing civil liberty in the United States today. The new 
work ties together, labor, liberal and radical groups. The fight is being carried directly into the areas of 
industrial conflict through speakers, demonstrations and proceedings against lawless officials. 
ganizations handle the work from eight centers. Correspondents and attorneys are being enlisted through- 


YOU CAN HELP 


1tst—By sending us the names of persons suitable for correspondents or attorneys. i 
2nd—By indicating your willingness to help in local and national publicity work by writing letters to news- 


3rd—By becoming a subscriber to the pamphlet and publicity service at $1.00 a year. 
4th—By sending a contribution to extend the fight for civil liberty at so critical a time. 


Vice-chairmen. 


Directors. 


Write to 


ROGER N. BALDWIN, Director 


American Civil Liberties Union 
. 138 West 13th Street, New York City 


Affiliated District Organizations 


American Freedom Foundation, 

1541 Unity Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Labor Defense League, 

230 Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
League for Democratic Control, 

2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Workers’ Defense Union, 

7 East 15th Street, N. Y. City. 
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FREE ASSEMBLAGE 


District or- 


‘it dent of the Endicott-Johnson Corporation 
Endicott and Johnson City the country has 


‘ice was much needed at this time. As an 
(Wbitrator of industrial controversies in 
‘assachusetts and as an advocate of demo- 
‘atic representation in industry, Mr. Endi- 


i (ianufacturer of shoes in the United States, 
(as had a notable and interesting labor rec- 


jed labor apparently the officers have friend- 


hh 
#r relations with union leaders and have 


ae | 


tation, was perhaps most influential in his 

wn state of Massachusetts, where he was 
jnown for his ability to understand the 
oint of view both of workers and of em- 
y@loyerss He was also a member of the Oc- 
ber conference on industrial relations 
jalled by the President, and there did ef- 
jijeetive work. He was one of the spokesmen 
if the public group and strove manfully to 
‘Waduce the conference to sanction collective 
argaining. His influence was constructive 
‘nd was consistently exerted to build up 
etter human relations between workers and 
favestors. 


HE death of Dr. E. E. Southard, whose 
4A name will always be linked with the 
Soston Psychopathic Hospital of which he 
(|ras the first director, isz severe loss to so- 


cial psychiatry. While a neuro-pathologist 
in his earliest medical training and interests, 
Dr. Southard was one of the very first men 
working in any department of psychiatry to 
recognize the importance of the contribution 
which the methods employed in this branch 
of medicine for the study of human conduct 
might make to social work. His hospital in- 
stead of being merely a way-station on the 
road to the hospital for the insane became a 
place to which any person in the community 
—parent, judge, teacher or citizen in dis- 
tress—might bring a mental problem for 
understanding and help if not solution. Dr. 
Southard’s eager mind and his passionate 
desire to make his science serviceable to the 
greatest possible number of people often took 
him far in advance of his colleagues in ap- 
plying the art of psychiatry to the problems 
of every-day life but, almost invariably, 
those about him progressed in time to the 
position which he had taken and realized the 
essential soundness of those things which he 
advocated. He was cut down at the height 
of his usefulness. The best way in which 
those who knew him can keep his memory 
green is to see to it that the ideals for which 
he stood become widely known and so 
strongly pushed that their realization, in 
part at least, will come about notwithstand- 
ing the loss of the leader. 
THomas W. SALMon, M. D. 


EES ES SS a Se 
THE Irene Kaufman Settlement, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., formerly known as the Columbian School 
Settlement, celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary last month. 


COOPERATION is the general subject of a 
free course of nine lectures to be conducted 
by James P. Warbasse at the School of Social 
Work, New York city, Tuesday evenings 
beginning February 24. The course is given 
under the auspices of the Cooperative League 
of America. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


DEAR SURVEY: 
answer your good letter beckoning to my 
check-book, and to show that you do affect 
one in “these perplexing times.” Your friend, 

(Mrs.) Ev1zABeTH Beau WILLCcox. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


This Valentine is just to 


THE ABRAMS ET AL CASE 
To THE Epiror:—My attention has just 
been called to an article by Miss Claghorn 
in the Survey of November 22, 1919, en- 
titled Reassurance from the Supreme Court. 
The second paragraph of the article tells us 


*that three men have been sentenced by the 


decision of the Supreme Court to twenty 
years imprisonment and one woman to fif- 
teen years imprisonment, and the third para- 
graph tells us that the offense for which 
these sentences were imposed was “the scat- 
tering of leaflets urging non-intervention in 
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Books for the Industrial Crisis 


AN IDEA THAT GREW, 


By GENEVIEVE FOX. 


A study of the cooperative movement with suggestive Bibliography and 
thought-compelling questions on how to reduce the H. C. of L. 20 cents. 


THE BIBLE AS A COMMUNITY BOOK, 

By ARTHUR E. HOLT. 
The age-long “fight for justice and social faith” culminated in Christ’s 
teachings. Dr. Holt’s book traces the Bible’s record of the growth of the 
community idea and applies Christ’s plan to the life of today. (Price to 
be announced.) 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR RELIGION, 
By HARRY F. WARD. 


This book will be a contribution to the thinking of everyone who is con- 
cerned with the industrial situation today. Mr. Ward points to the need of 
mobilizing the large religious forces to be found particularly in the world 
of labor. An appeal to the churches to assume their moral and social obli- 
gations to the organization of society on a democratic basis. Postpaid 70 
cents. 


THE YOUNG WOMAN CITIZEN, 

By MARY AUSTIN. 
Mrs. Austin’s book leads the young woman beyond her first conception of 
citizenship, which was to emulate man, to the recognition and development 
of woman’s distinctive contribution, which includes: “ Her habit to think 
the next thing,’ “her appreciation of values,’ “her new experience of to- 
getherness,” “the family type of organization.” Postpaid $1.45. 


YOUNG WOMEN IN THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER, 


_ A Study Outline for use with The Young Woman Citizen, By MARY CADY. 


Miss Cady has skillfully arranged for student citizens a series of thought- 
compelling questions. Postpaid 40 cents. 


: QUESTIONS ON COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 


These searching questions on industrial problems will be an invaluable guide 
in studying any local community; also to any citizen of an industrial com- 
munity who desires to become generally intelligent upon the industrial situa- 
tion. Price 15 cents. 


STATE LAWS AFFECTING WOMEN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


A statement of the status of the various states in regard to protective legis- 
lation for women with twelve outline maps and key for coloring to denote 
legislation. Price 40 cents. 


pense E- THE WOMANS PRESS. °ssnpr so 


The Road to Pyorrhea 


is reached through the Avenue of Neglect. 
Particles of food accumulating about the gums 
furnish a fertile field for the germ of pyorrhea. 
Only the proper use of the tooth brush will re- 


move these food particles. $1.00—the price 
of Head’s “Everyday Mouth Hygiene ”—is 
a small price for this protection. 


Proper motion in brushing the teeth 


At Leading Bookstores or 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, Philadelphia 


- Russia.” The language of this third par as 


of the dissenting opinion of Justice Holm 


graph is as follows: ‘ Wise 

“To the plain citizen, prison sentences «F)'\ 
fifteen and twenty years would seem ratht#"yi” 
disproportionate penalties for the offenr “yt! a 
with which they were charged—the scatteq © oe 
Russia.” i 

If it were true that sentences of this chaz 4G , 
acter were being supported by the Suprem el 
Court in cases of people guilty only of suapi — 
an offence as “scattering leaflets urging si') 
non-intervention in Russia,” no criticisspl'%) 


could be too severe. But from a readiz st a 


which is published in full in the article, Ju” 
develops that there was something vergs\.,: 
much more in the leaflets than a mere ple pe 
of non-intervention in Russia; and one cap 
only imply from certain things in JusticfD hoa 
Holmes’ dissenting opinion that probably thi 
majority of the court felt that these leafledisi” 
in addition to the plea for non-interventiag | ;, 
also contained a plea for a revolutionary up im 
rising against the government and fossiba 
also contained a plea for that individual ant 
indiscriminate assassination which anarchis#! 
seem to regard as a legitimate form of ex 
pression of revolutionary discontent. Bui 
one only derives that this may have been tk: 
opinion of the majority of the court fron’ 
a reading of Justice Holmes’ dissenting opin 
ion, and not from anything which the artich Bou) 
itself specifically says. The only direc® iat 
statement as to the charge and the sentence i * 
is in the third paragraph which states iif %,. 
perfectly clear language that the sentencesg mint! 
of these long years of penal servitude werif. 4, 
imposed upon people charged merely witi} jm» 
the offence of “ scattering leaflets urging nom ®@*’ 
intervention in Russia.” 7. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that th: 
majority of the Supreme Court would supp 


port a sentence of this character for the of} ea 
ihe 
Mg 
E 


fence named. .. . i 
I have not read the decision and I do ne 
know what it states, but in view of the very 
grave and damning indictment that Missp™' 
Claghorn. makes against the court on thi fee 
basis of this decision, I think that the readof tr 
ers of the Survey are entitled to know jus} ® 
what the majority of the court said in itt) 
decision and upon what basis they rest theiip 
decision, instead of being asked to accepop :.- 
without question the fairness of Miss Clagsh 
horn’s interpretation of the decision, or od 
being left to guess at the basis of the decit® mi 
sion from reading Justice Holmes’ dissenting ‘2 


OPINION) sme Cuas. P. NEILL.’ Bima, 
Washington, D. C. ~~ 
Bm 

To THE Epiror: The writer of the sentena i 
criticised by Mr. Neill intended in it not t§ 


summarize the charges under which the perp 4 
sons in question were convicted, but to char 
acterize in the briefest possible way the act 
committed. The writer would not have vency “! 
tured to make even such a statement in sspitiy 
brief a form, had not Justice Holmes’s dex <b 
cision been published in full on the next pagay. ” 
to give a detailed account of the contents och’! 
the circulars. I presume that no _ hesitatiow iu 
would be felt in accepting Justice Holmes’ “ 
statement of the contents of these documents) i 
even though there might be disagreement arp%, 
to the conclusions therefrom. Furthermore tw 
in the next few lines of the article, the writes 
makes it plain that the question of attacking}, ” 
our government has been raised in thop i 
charges, as follows: ‘Do the leaflets as ip 
matter of fact, attack this country’s form off ji 
government?” etc. } a 

But it appears that the sentence was notpli, 
clearly phrased, otherwise Mr. Neill could ty, 
not have interpreted it as he did, and thop 
writer regrets the ambiguity. ’ 

The counts in the indictment, briefly sum th 
marized, charged a conspiracy to publish® 't 
language about the form of government ow 


, Wbhngs fifty centa a line, four weekly inser- 
iss copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


WISTIAN CHURCHES AND INDUSTRIAL CONDI- 
Findings of leading churches in Can- 

Great Britain and the United States. 

6 per 100. Department of Evangelism 

ad Secial Service of Methodist Church, 519 
iifesley Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 


Man You Go To Work, a primer of child la- 
for laws. By Richard K. Conant, Massachu- 
jetts Child Labor Committee, 6 Beacon 
;treet, Boston, Mass. 


0 
ty 


Qioo~rs anp FactTorins, Framingham Com- 
‘Jounity Health and Tuberculosis Demonstra- 
‘jon, Framingham, Mass., Monograph No. 6. 
igDonald B. Armstrong, M.D., Executive Officer. 


jj M@BT PLANNING IN SocIAL Cash WorRK. By 
eee on Home Economics, Charity Or- 
lise Ath i 
terra 
\tBoR’s PLAN FoR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
ND DEMOCRACY IN THH OPERATION OF THE 
‘iy PRAILBOADS, Based on statements by Glenn 


“" 0h, Plumb. Plumb Plan League, Machinists 


fan's Gorne ON? Report regarding certain 
“' Sfsocial and legal abuses in California in part 
‘huijaggravated and in part created by the Fed- 
, eral Social Hygiene program. By Katherine 
‘jC, Bushnell. From author, 127 Sunnyside 
“@Ayvenue, Oakland, Cal. Price 10 cents, 

t) 
1, Pi 
Wd Report of a Committee of the Minneapolis 
"Council of Social Agencies, 609 Second Ave- 
South, Covers qualifications, training, 
education, provision for vacation, salary 
Janalysis ; forty-two pages; price ten cents. 


‘mn Sux Sipm or LiFx®, an explanation fer 
Wyoung people, with an important introduc- 
tum tion for elders, by Mary Ware Dennett. An 
es which really explains. Published 


ed the author, 350 West 55 St., New York 
ty, 25c. 


h My 

i Strayer, N. L, Engelhardt and F. W. Hart. 

i ne Citizens of Delaware, Wilmington, 
( Del. 


BUILDINGS OF DELAWARE. By 
Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. 
Wilmington, 


(HALL We INTERVENE IN MEXICO? by John F. 
yi) Moors. Price 5 cents. League of Free Na- 
“"} tions Association, 130 West 42d street, New 
Vtg York City. 

\ (Ge RANSACTIONS OF THE First NATIONAL Co- 
* OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. $1.00. 
Published by the Cooperative League of 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York. 


MMIGRATION LITHRATURE distributed by Na- 
| tional Liberal Immigration League, P. O. 
@ Box 1261, New York. Arguments free on 
reqnest. 


“taeBEDIT UNIONS. A manual furnished gratis 
} upon request. Massachusetts Credit Union 
Association, 78 Devonshire St., Boston, 


E : Rand School 
| of Social Science, 7 East 15 St., New York 
} City. 

PsYcHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS, WITH Casn STUDIES, 


| by Margaret J. Hamilton, 4057 So. Figueron 
| St., Los Angeles, Cal. Price 75 cents. 


VHO IS My NEIGHBOR IN CLEVELAND? By John 
F. Hall. 64 pp. 15 cents. Six lessons for 
church organizations illustrating familiar 
Social principles and based on local social 
work. Welfare Federation of Cleveland. 


Hi 
{Hm CASE OF THE RAND SCHOOL, 


TION. By John M. Casey. National Board of 
ii’ Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth Ave., 
f New York City. 


HIRTY YEARS OF LYNCHING IN THN UNITAD 
STaTHs; a compilation, 105 pages; paper 
covers ; fifty cents per copy. National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


,CHILD WHLFARH HANDBOOK. Contains inferma- 
tion of value to health officers, superintend- 
ents of schools, teachers, librarians, visiting 
nurses and social workers. Illustrates al) 
the educational panels published by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. 36 Pages 9x12. 50 
eents, postpaid. 
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the United States and intended to bring it 
into contempt, to encourage resistance to the 
United States, and to incite curtailment of 
production. The writer’s contention was that 
the act itself consisted substantially only in 
circulating a plea directed primarily toward 
urging non-intervention in Russia, and only 
vaguely and incidentally toward anything 
else. The leaflets contained some heated 
language about the personnel, not the form of 
government, but urged no action against our 
government, unless an indefinite suggestion 
of a general strike might be interpreted as 
such. The writer still feels that for such an 
act the penalty inflicted is disproportionately 
severe. Kot Ce 
New York. 


Calendar of Conferences 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
the Survey before March 13. 


CHILDREN’S HOME AND WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
New Orleans, April 19-21. W. S. Rey- 
nolds, 1816 Republic bldg., Chicago. 

COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE, ASSOCIATION. OF. 
Cleveland, April. Mrs. Gertrude S. Mar- 
tin, 934 Stewart ave., Ithaca, New York. 

COMMUNITY CENTERS. National Education 
Association Community Center Committee 
and National Community Center Associa- 
tion. Cleveland, Feb. 26-27. Edward L. 
Burchard, 1415 East 57 st., Chicago. 

CONSUMER’Ss LEAGUE OF NEW YORK STATE. 
New York city, Feb. 20-21. Theresa Wolf- 
son, 450 Fifth ave., New York. 

FAMILY SocIAL Work, AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR ORGANIZING. New Orleans, April 
14-21. Francis H. McLean, 130 East 22 
st.. New York. 

Home Economics AssociATION, AMERICAN. 
Cleveland, Feb. 23-28. Cora M. Winchell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION OF. New Orleans, April 
26. Dr. Francis D. Patterson, 3500 Grays 
Ferry road, Philadelphia. 

‘MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. New Or- 
leans, April 26-30. Alexander R. Craig, 
535 No. Dearborn st., Chicago. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION AND LICENSURE, ANNUAL 
CONGRESS OF. Chicago, March 1-3. N. P. 
Colwell, 535 No. Dearborn st., Chicago. 

Nurses’ ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Atlanta, 
April 12-17. Katherine De Witt, 613 In- 
surance bldg., Rochester. 

NursinG EDUCATION, NATIONAL LEAGUE. OF. 
Atlanta, April 12-17. Laura R. Logan, 
Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati. 

PosTuRE Lzgacugz, AMERICAN. New York, 
March 13. H. L. Taylor, 1 Madison ave., 
New York. 

PusLic HEALTH NuRSING, NATIONAL ORGAN- 
IZATION FoR. Atlanta, April 12-17. Ella 
Phillips Crandall, 156 Fifth ave. New 
York. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Pitts- 
burg, March 18-22. Religious Education 
Association, 1440 East 57 st., Chicago. 

SocIAL WorK, ARKANSAS STATE CONFERENCE 
oF. Little Rock, April, second week. 
Helen Riddick, American Red Cross, Little 
Rock. 

SoctaL Work, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. 
New Orleans, April 14-21. Wilbur T. 
Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 

SociAL Work, TENNESSEE STATE CONFERENCE 
OF. Johnson City, April 4-6. R. F. Hud- 
son, Chattanooga. 

SociAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE, NATIONAL. New 
Orleans, April. Edith Shatto King, 130 E. 
22 st., New York. 

SUPERINTENDENCE, DEPARTMENT OF, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Cleveland, Feb. 
23-28. J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massachu- 
setts ave., Washington. 
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Health Culture 


JOURNAL. OF [PRACTICAL HYGIENE 


Partial Contents of March 


Neuritis 
Its Cause and Radical Removal 
Dr. Geo. H. Patchen, M.D., D.C. 
Influenza or Grippe 
Cause, Prevention and Cure 
Walter J. N. Livingston, M.D. 
Constipation 
Childhood’s Worst Habit 
Lucille Buhl 
Nervous Disorders 
Reginald Oswald, M.D. 
Pneumonia 
Its Therapeutics, Past and Present 
Thos. W. Organ, M.D. 
Banishing Colds 
Dr. Allen C. Clayton 
20 cents a copy $2.00 a year 
Trial offer 3 months 25 cents 


HEALTH CULTURE 
1230 St. James Building, New York City 


A Study of Commercial Recreation 


Motion Pictures as a Phase of Com- 
mercialized Amusements 


By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph.D. 


The Most Popular Subject Today. Treated 
in the Most Scientific Manner. 


292 pages. Survey Series 111. Price $2.00 


LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
1915 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


The Functional Relationships of 
Fifteen Case Working Agencies 
as Disclosed by a Study of 421 Families, and 
The Report of The Philadelphia 
Intake Committee 
BUREAU FOR SOCIAL RESHARCH 


SHYBHRT INSTITUTION 
Price T5c. 419 S..15th St., Phila., Penna. 
MARRIAGE shout'ee.By 
Annie Besant, an 
intensely interesting Brochure, 25c. The 
Scarlet Review No. 1, 25c each. Diana, a Psy— 


cho—Physiological Sex Essay, 25c. The Cruci— 
ble (agnostic), 4 different samples, 10c. 


RAYMER’S OLD BOOK STORE 
1330 First Ave. - - Seattle, Wash. 


As IT wht) isi and 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


TRUANT, BACKWARD, DEPENDENT AND DELIN- 
QUENT CHILDREN, NAT’L CONFERENCE ON 
THE EDUCATION oF. New Orleans. April. 
Amy F. Everall, Lancaster, Mass. 

‘TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. St. 
Louis, April 22-24. Philip P. Jacobs, 381 
Fourth ave., New York. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION AssocIATION, NATIONAL. 
Ann Arbor, April. Arthur J. Klein, Mun- 
sey bldg., Washington. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INTER- 
COLLEGIATE. Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., March 5-6. | Catherine Filene, 270 
Commonwealth ave., Boston. 

YOUNG WOoOMEN’s CHRISTIAN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE. Cleveland, 
April 13-19. Mrs. Lewis H. Lapham, 420 
Park ave., New York. 


ASSOCIATION, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 20 cents 
per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 5 cents per word 
or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum 


charge, $1.00. 


Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see else- 
where. 


Address Advertising Department 


THE SURVEY 
112 East 19th Street New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: A middle aged Jewish 
woman of refinement and culture to be in 
charge of the Girls’ department in a modern 
institution where the Self-Government Plan 
and Honor System is practised. Work 
strictly supervisory. An attractive position 
for the right person. Address, L. Volmer, 
Supt. Jewish Orphans’ Home, New Orleans, 
La. 


WANTED: Case consultant for large 
Jewish family agency. Work under ideal 
conditions. Only experts and persons of 
unusual training and ability need apply. 
State education, training, experience and 
salary expected. Address 3390 Survey. 


WANTED: Woman social worker, city 
of 20,000 on Extended Home Service Pro- 
gramme in the South. Salary $1800. Ad- 
dress 3413 Survey. 


WANTED: Matron in small Jewish 
Orphanage. Must be good housekeeper. 
Excellent home and congenial surround- 
ings. Apply Superintendent, Orphanage, 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 


Address with references. Pastor, 
Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, N. J. 


WANTED, by a child-heiping society, 
with headquarters in Boston, a graduate 
nurse with experience in social work. In 
applying state education, experience and 
salary desired. Address 3414 Survey. 


WANTED: A General Secretary for 
C. O. S. in town of 12,000 inhabitants. State 
training, experience and reference. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Sol. Weil, Goldsboro, N. C. 


ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS in public 
health nursing open. Applicants must have 
tact and executive ability. National Tuber- 
culosis Association, € Pythian Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


WANTED: Communal worker, Jewish, 
large Eastern city. One who can formulate 
health, education, and civic program. Ex- 
ecutive position. Address Survey 3421. 


WANTED: Family Case Worker, New 
Jersey town, with rural work. Salary $100 
per month. Address 3422 Survey. 


WANTED: Child protective agents, men 
and women, for Social investigation and 
Court work. ‘Apply in writing stating train- 
ing and experience. Brooklyn (N. Y.), 


S. P. C. C., 105 Schermerhorn St. 


Two teachers wanted in an Orphanage to 
teach school and kindergarten. Good sal- 
ary and congenial surroundings. Must be 
Jewish. Apply, Supt. Jewish Orphanage, 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 
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WANTED: In Orphanage, two capable 
young protestant women; one as matron; 
must be good disciplinarian; the other 
stenographer and social worker. Health 
essential. Each salary $40 month, com- 
fortable home, laundry. References. Ad- 
dress 3425 SurRvVEY. 


OPPORTUNITY:« FOR YOUNG 
WORKER to train for case-work under 
experienced Gen. Secretary of child-placing 
institution, with salary. Country work, 
trips by motor among rural communities ; 
college town. Address Survey 3426. 


WANTED: A housekeeper, a matron, a 
teacher, and a bookkeeper in State Indus- 
trial School for Girls. Young college 
women preferred but others considered. 
State age and qualifications. Samarcand 
Manor, Samarcand, N. C. 


WANTED by Jewish Child Placing Or- 
ganization, a trained and experienced Jewish 
woman to supervise a group of about forty 
adolescent boys and girls. Work involves 
the care of special cases and delinquents 
and requires a worker of strong personality 
and ability. Address Juvenile Aid Society, 
516_N. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WANTED: A trained woman worker 
for Child Placing Agency; state age, refer- 
ences, experience and salary expected. 
Children’s Home Society of California, 
2414 Griffith Ave., Los Angeles, California. 
20 FR RE EL IE OR ART I AS RR PASE 


~~ SITUATIONS WANTED 


For Sale 


_ Services of man with 15 years’ experience 
in social welfare work. Have managed 
Boys’ Clubs, Industrial Institutions and 
Hotels for men, Employment bureaus, sur- 
veys and financial campaigns, relief and 
case work. Competent to organize and 
federate relief and welfare organizations. 
Special work undertaken. Past year and a 
half purchasing agent in France with prom- 
inent welfare organization. 38 years of 
age. Married. No children. Protestant. 
Best of references. Ready for immediate 
engagement. Address Survey 3418. 


pe EEE er ee 

WOMAN at present Superintendent of 
Associated Charities and Community House 
in large city desires change in near future. 
College graduate. School of Civics train- 
ing. Many years experience touching 
almost every phase of social service. Ad- 
dress 3423 Survey. 


: POSITION as superintendent or matron 
in institution by woman of experience, 
Highest credentials as to ability and char- 
acter. Address 3420 Survey. 


SUCCESSFUL organizer and wife ex- 
perienced in case work and qualified to teach 
household arts seek positions in neighbor- 
hood house or social center in immigrant 
community. Address 3424 Survey. 


EDUCATED Jewish young man, former 
supervisor orphan asylum; six years’ ex- 
perience training of boys, desires connec- 
tion. Address 3427 Survey, 


TOURS 
A few tours 


Go to Europe at our Expense 4 tev, ,tevr 
of small parties, Write today for plan and programs, 
RE e TTY. TOURS, Bow 8. U. 426, Wilmington, 
 caianianicntiensstntinenioeeessseeene 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


ee ee RG SON 

HOSPITAL AND HOME: Two nurses 
with some money can purchase a hospital 
and home, both on one lot, established 
over 10 years ago. Well equipped and well 
patronized by physicians in town and sur- 
rounding country. This is a chance of a 
lifetime. Address H. C. B. Hospital, 
Morenci, Mich. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED: Among 
calls are Romance Languages ($3,75(q) 
Chemistry ($3,500), Economics ($3,500) 
History ($3,000), Spanish ($3,500), Philch 
ophy ($3,500), Education ($3,500); Maid; 
calls at smaller salaries from public ad! 
private schools, colleges and universiti¢}) 
Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago, | 


TRAINING SCHOOL ~ 


New York School of Medical Gymnastics: 
and Massage offers a practical and thec.« 4 
retical course in Swedish Exercises, Ma; 
sage, Baking, El. Vibr., etc. Diploma. PB 
sitions and patients secured. Apply Carl 
Hall, Director, Sydenham Bldg., 616 Mas 
son Ave. Tel.: Plaza 1349 and Plaza 1479) 
New York City. y 
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DIPLOMAS 4 


DIPLOMAS—One or a thousand. J 
lustrated circular mailed on request. ‘Ate 
& Rollinson, Designers, Engrossers, 2G 
Broadway, New York City. if} 


LECTURES 


RABBI EMANUEL STERNHEIM 
make a limited number of lecture engage 
ments. For rates, subjects, and open da 


address Rabbi Sternheim, Sioux City, Iowa 
EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures aft 


Consultation Service. Address Miss Bran¢ 
Room 1202, 112 East Nineteenth Stree 
New York. | 


FOR SALE i| 


We will dispose of a completely new ou: 
fit of one addressing machine (Elliott 
with motor and counter attachment, 3 oa 
cabinets and 60 metal trays. This equi 
ment has never been used and is in pes 
fect condition. Cash offers only. Imme 
diate shipment. Address 3419 Survey. 


WANTED 


WANTED: Two copies Index, Vol. 4 
Survey, also two copies each Survey, No 
3, 1917, Aug. 3, 1918. Send and bil! 
Library, Gulf Division, A. R. C., Washing! 
ton Artillery Hall, New Orleans. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the mont? 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; put 
lished by The National Committee for Mem 
tal Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year 
published by the National Organization fe 
Pade Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., Ne 

ork. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 4 
year; published by Hospital Social Servica 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 

School and Home; 50 cents a year, 3 issues 
20 cents per copy; published by Parents an 
Teachers Association of Ethical Cultura 
School, 33 Central Park West, New York. 


BIND 


The Survey may be kept fod 
permanent ready reference im 
a special loose leaf binder, 
made with board sides. If 
is covered with stout buck-+ 
ram, THE SURVEY stamped 
in gold letters both on the 
back and on the side. Put 
in each issue as received. If 
does not mutilate issues} 


———————— which may easily be te- 
moved and reinserted. At, 


the end of each six months an index will be sen} 
to you and the volume will then be ready for 4 
permanent place in your library. 


Price $1.00 and postage. 


